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The March of te News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


N THE eve of the reconvening of Congress 
to speed up enactment of legislation de- 
signed to aid the worker and the farmer, the 
Roosevelt Administration made its first direct 
move to check the industrial recession and help 
the business man. 


The President met at the White House with 
a committee of his own choosing, which in- 
cluded several outstanding business leaders, to 
frame a program to stimulate construction by 
private enterprise of low-cost housing units for 
sale and rent. 


Although the details of the program are still 
to be worked out, Mr. Roosevelt revealed, at a 
subsequent press conference, that there were 
two main problems to be solved—one was to get 
the capital together and the other was to obtain 
the double objective of a low building cost and 
a low interest rate. 


PROMISE OF NO NEW TAXES 

A significant speech by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau was widely interpreted 
as a further gesture to business in an effort to 
encourage private spending for recovery. There 
would be no more “pump priming” expenditures 
by the Government, he promised, and the Fed- 
eral budget would be balanced without addi- 
tional taxes, but he warned that the balancing 
would require sharp cuts in money spent for 
public highways, public works, unemployment 
relief and agriculture. 


The President, prodded by the press earlier 
in the week as to whether he still felt confident 
the budget would be balanced next year, re- 
plied impatiently that he hoped and gxpected 
the budget would be balanced. 


Completed plans for the opening of Congress 
provided for the President’s message explain- 
ing his purpose in calling the special session to 
be read in both Houses on Monday, the opening 
day. 


Although farm legislation was scheduled for 
first consideration, it appeared possible that 
govern.nental reorganization might be put 
ahead because committees were not ready with 
the draft of the farm bill. The House commit- 
tee removed temporary control provisions from 
its revised draft except for tobacco and cern, 
cut out processing taxes and left to the Ways 
and Means Committee the problem of raising 
$200,000,000 to finance the program. 


Taxation is not on the Administration pro- 
gram for the special session, but Chairman 
O’Connor of the important House Rules Com- 
mittee anounced he would propose that it be 
given priority so that taxes on business might 
be eased. He favors changing the capital gains 
and corporate surplus taxes. 


PROFITS TAX AND BUSINESS 

Revision of the undistributed profits tax was 
declared by Jesse Jones, R. F. C. chairman, to 
be of foremost importance to business. Even if 
this action should be deferred to the regular 
session, Mr. Jones said, assurances to the effect 
that the law would be altered would provide the 
“psychological” stimulus which general busi- 
ness needs at present. 


Growing demand for revision of the wages 
and hours bill, already passed by the Senate 
and pending in the House, may delay action on 
it. Secretary of Labor Perkins criticized the 
measure last week as being too inflexible. Rep- 
resentative Lamneck of Ohio has called a caucus 
of the bill’s opponexts at which he will propose 
a substitute giving the states greater control 
over minimum wages and maximum hours. 


Peace in the ranks of organized labor ap- 
peared more remote last week when the confer- 
ences between A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. re- 
cessed for one week. Leaders of both factions 
reported that progress had been made, but John 
L. Lewis was said to be holding out steadfastly 
for an autonomous division for C. I. O., which 
A. F. of L. leaders say is out of the question. 


FEWER JOBS: ANOTHER PROBLEM 
While the unions battle over control of work- 
ers who have jobs, the Government continues to 
wrestle with the problem of those who have no 
jobs. Charts prepared for the President last 
week showed the number of unempleyed was 
increasing, due to the business recessions. 


Just how many persons are out of work the 
Government hopes to ascertain through the “un- 
employment registration” this week under the 
direction of Glassmaker Biggers and with the 
cooperation of the Post Office Department. 


While the unemployment census is going on 
the mayors of the cities of America will be 
meeting in Washington trying to devise means 
to induce the Federal Government, through 


Congress, to take more of the relief load from 
the municipalities, 
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“CIVIL SERVICE FOR POSTIANSTERS 


Prepares to Enact a New Deal 


A® heritage of important legislation is be- 

queathed to Congress with the opening this 
week of the second special session which has 
been called by President Roosevelt. 

In every Congress there are usually two 
“sessions” and bills not passed at the first re- 
tain their status unchanged at the opening of 
the “second session” or of a “‘special session.” 


So the special session of the 75th Congress 
as it convenes Nov. 15 can start to work im- 
mediately on the holdover legislation, some of 
which has passed one House but not the other, 
some of which has been “reported out of com- 
mittee,” and some of which is still being studied. 


At the head of the legislative “assembly line” 
are measures which have been passed by one 
House and consequently are half-way to enact- 
ment. The most important measures in this 
classification are shown in the pictogram above. 


There are many points of similarity between 
the second special session under the present 
Administration and the first special session. 

The first such session met March 9, 1933, and 
in 99 days of memorable lawmaking enacted 
the NRA, the AAA, the HOLC and other far- 
reaching measures which launched the “New 
Deai.”’ 


The second special session has in prospect 
six weeks of lawmaking before it is expected 
to adjourn for the Christmas holidays. The 
President has held out for it the task of enact- 
ing or starting work on another series of laws 
to replace measures in the original program 
which have been invalidated by the Supreme 
Court and to enact new measures for his new 
program. 


FOUR CHIEF OBJECTIVES 


The President in his radio message on Oct. 
12 outlined four major legislative objectives for 
the special session: Surplus crop control, wage 
and hour regulation, regional planning authori- 
ties, and governmental reorganization. 

There are sharp differences between the two 
special sessions. 

When that first special session was called the 
nation was in the midst of an unprecedented 
banking and currency crisis. Fifteen million 


persons were unemployed and the bread lines 


were growing. 
Now, although many of the unemployed have 


gone back to work there are still millions of 
jobless. And their number is increasing as the 


nation stands at the threshold of another busi- 
ness recession. 


When the first special session began Con- 


* gress quickly followed the leadership of the * of the plan for reorganizing the Federal agen- 


Administration. Bills were introduced and 
passed with unheard of speed. 


But at the start of another special session 
Congress reconvenes with the record of having 
just completed a 229-day session, one of the 
longest since the World War, in which it en- 
acted only two measures of major importance— 
the Wagner Low-Cost Housing Act and the 
Jones-Bankhead Farm Tenancy Act. 


Last January the reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government and 
the reduction of Federal expenditures to en- 
able the balancing of the budget were the two 
major objectives at the opening of the 75th 
Congress. Neither was achieved, and the Presi- 
dent’s plan for changing the Supreme Court 
was rejected. 

Therefore, this is the question at the opening 
of the special session: Will Congress follow 
the President’s leadership? 


MEASURES PARTLY ENACTED 

Among the most important of the measures 
passed by one House but not the other are 
these: 

Wages and Hours.—Passed by the Senate but 
prevented from coming to a vote in the House 
by the action of the.Rules Committee of that 
body. This bill would create a board empowered 
to establish standards of minimum wages and 
maximum hours of work in industry. 

Governmental Reorganization —Two bills, 
one authorizing six secretarial assistants for 
the President and the other carrying out part 
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cies, have been passed by the House but the 
enactment of the full program recommended 
by the President is uncertain. 


Wheat-Crop Insurance.—Passed by the Sen- 
ate. This measure wou!d set up a system of 
insurance to protect wheat farmers against 
crop failures. 


Anti-lynching Bill.—Passed by the House but 
held up in the Senate when a threatened fill- 
buster against it promised to block other de- 
sired legislation. Probably will be a major 
cause of debate at the special session. 

Then there is another class of legislation 
which has not yet been passed by either House 
but which the President included as among the 
major objectives in his program to further in- 
crease the purchasing power of the “‘ill-fed, ill- 
clothed and ill-housed” lower third of the popu- 
lation: 

Surplus Crop Control.—This proposal has not 
yet been submitted in its finished form but has 
been made the first order of business. 


Regional Planning Authorities.—The meas- 
ure which has been endorsed by the Adminis- 
tration authorizes more regional planning agen- 
cies such as the TVA to handle develop- 
ment of Federal power projects such as 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee in the Northwest. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION POSSIBLE 


Other legislative proposals in the offing in- 
clude proposals for revision of the revenue acts 
and anti-trust laws. International develop- 
ments may add to the legislative program. 


Also all the other legislation which was sub- 
mitted at the first session of the 75th Congress 
will be up for consideration according to its 
status last August. This means that action 
can begin immediately on many measures of 
general importance such as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission legislation, and the 
Federal Trade Act amendments. 

When the President announced the special 
session he said it was being called “to enable 
the Congress to avoid a lengthy session next 
year, extending through the Summer.” 
~ Next year is an election year and Congress, 
if it lives up to precedent, probably will adjourn 
early in the summer in time for the reelection 
campaigns regardless of the status of the Ad- 
ministration program. 

The President’s desire to get an early start 
on his program thus explains why Congress 
this week is meeting again in special session for 


| the 25th time in the 148 years of the republic. 


, 
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Again a Special Session of Congress < : 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS. 


(COOPERATION with business probably will 
continue to be the key to new White House 
policy. 

Faced with the a/ternatives of renewed large- 
scale Government spending or establishing Gov- 
ernment. control over wages and over prices in 
industry, the President will play his new policy 
for all it 1s worth in the months ahead. This 
means that efforts will be made to encourage 
business men and investors to venture in their 
own right, with Government cooperation. 


Success in the new course depends on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ability to be a “no-man”. For five 
years the answer almost invariably has been 
“ves” to demands of farmers for new bounties, 
demands of relief workers for more wages, de- 
mands of organized labor for new protections, 
demands of communities for new PWA grants. 


WHEN REAL TEST WILL COME 
The test will come when the President is 
called upon to say “no” to the coming demands 
of all of these groups and others. 


Actual fulfillment of his new rule as “no- 
man” will require Mr, Roosevelt to refuse, po- 
litely but firmly, to agree to Congress voting 
more money for the relief of a growing number 
of unemployed. 


The President will be called on to turn his 
back, definitely, on demands of farm groups for 
bigger and better bounties. He will have to re- 
ject, point blank, request of local governments 
and their representatives in Congress for new 
PWA loans and grants. He must insist, firmly, 
upon cuts in appropriations for road building 
and public works. 


Already there are signs that the President is 
weakening on the issue of farm relief. He is 
being told that new bounties might be more pro- 
ductive of results than compulsory controls. 


The goal of rapidly-shaping White House pol- 
icy is a new form of pump-priming. But private, 
instead of public, money would be used. In- 
stead of government borrowing and spending on 
a vast scale the idea is for government to use 
its credit to bolster confidence of investors who 
are asked to put their money into mortgages to 
finance construction. 


Government guarantee of private loans figures 
importantly in the new planning. Assurance of 
safety is to be given by the Government in an 
effort to get huge quantities of available private 
capital to work. 


The shift from public to attempted private 


[Continued on Page 3.] 
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The United States News 


November 15, 1937 


—Wide World 
MEN, IDLE MEN 
This week the national unemployment census, di- 
rected by industrialist John D. Biggers, gets under 
way with postmen leaving millions of “report cards” 
at every door in the country. 


The 
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INSIDE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS—PREVIEWS 


OF DEVELOPMENTS THAT MAKE TOMORROW'S NEWS 


White House is giving 
thought to the idea of asking 
business leaders to give a spe- 
cific, detailed program on which 
they all agree and on which they 
would be willing to go before the 
country with assurance that the 
program they offered would pro- 
duce recovery. The object would 
be to get before the people just 
what it is that business men 
agree that they want. 


x * 


Despite denials, the high com- 


+ 


F. of L. When they failed to 
obtain consent from the other 
side, the C.I.O. conferees are said 
to have left the meeting—after 
agreeing to convene again on 
Nov. 18. 


x* * 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
is increasingly concerned about 
evidences of fascist penetration 
in South America where agents 
of European powers are found to 
be active. Efforts by this coun- 
try to strengthen its ties with 
South American 


litical issue of first importance. 
A time is seen coming when “so- 
cialized medicine” may be de- 
bated on the hustings as much as 
among the doctors. 


“Pump-primers” are finding the 
President receptive to their ideas 
once again now that the curve of 
business activity has hit. the to- 
boggan, but this time he wants to 
lend, not spend. The Govern- 
ment is preparing to move in 
again on a big scale to try to 


+ 


which threatened to unseat 
Harry Lundeberg, the presi- 
dent, unless he reversed his an- 
nounced acceptance of the A. F. 
of L. offer. 


* 


The projected Republican “pro- 
gram committee” will be headed 
by a leading educator, if those 
principally responsible for the 
selection have their way. Presi- 
dent James B. Conant, of Har- 
vard, may be sounded out on 
whether he would accept. 


—Harris & Ewing 
THE RISING SUN IN WASHINGTON 

A goodwill message from Prince Fuminaro Konoye, 
Premier of Japan, was delivered to President Roose- 
. velt by Prince Fumitake Konoye, son of the Premier, 
a student at Princeton. Left to right, Prince Konoye, 
Japanese Ambassador Saito and Hugh Wilson, 

| State Department. 


x mand of the Federal Reserve Sys- nations are turn the business tide. 
tem is busy drafting a bill that jeopardized. * We 
x kt in inner State Department cir- 
| D of the countrys banking and cles, has resulted in forcing Brit- 
Job Supp y ec ining, credit machinery in the Federal A special government study of insiders at the Treasury say, to = sy pene in the Bae Mestera A N [ b p li : 
Reserve Board. Chairman Eccles comparative costs of steam and be made up of “contingent liabil- ew apor Icy 


Relief Needs Rising 


Sharp reversals in employment. Ris- 
ing relief costs. Another problem 
for Congress. 


ACK of the Administration’s attempt to stimu- 

late private industry quickly is @ story of un- 

employment increasing at a time when a decrease 
would be normal. 

Charts prepared for President Roosevelt show an 
upturn in the number of jobless for the first time 
since late last year, when the sit-down strikes were 
incubating. Estimates of the total unemployeé 
range between slightly over 6,000,000 to 8 300,090. 
Some Government economists say that, unless an 
effective way to check business recession is found, 
up to 2,000,000 more people may lose jobs by miut- 
winter. 

Unlike the general distress in 1932-33, the presert 
situation is reported “spotty.” Accounts of lay-offs 
principally in industrial areas have driven homé 
@ realization, however, that many communities as 
yet unaffected face a potential need for more relief. 


WPA CUTS HALTED 

Efforts to reduce WPA rolls progressively brought 
the number of persons on work-relief down from 
2,138,000 in January to 1,452,000 in Septembef. Offi- 
cials planned to continue that process, inasmuwn 
as Congress ordered that the $1,500,000,000 appro- 
priation suffice for the year ending next July 1. 
An expected reversal has taken place with a slight 
but constant increase in the amount of Govern- 
ment-made work in recent weeks. 
ure on WPA jobs was 1,477,000. 

At the same time, word from leading cities is that 
direct relief this year has cost about 25 per cent 
more than in 1936. Expenditures in the last fiva 
months exceeded those in the preceding five in im- 
portant areas. This was considered ominous in in- 
terested quarters some weeks before the stock mar- 
ket reaction focussed public attention on the situ- 
ation. Direct relief in winter usually is greater than 
in the summer. 


CITIES SHORT OF FUNDS | 

Statistics on the amount of direct relief are not 
available. One indication of its extent is found, 
however, in data given by the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. These show 669,000 cases in the 
91 largest urban areas at the beginning of October, 
a figure estimated to represent 1,800,000 persons. 


The Mayors’ conference, méeting in Washington 
this week, is expected again to urge Congress to 
load the Federal Government with a greater share 
of the financial burden. With factories shutting 
down or placing workmen on a part-time basis in 
numerous cities, many local authorities report in- 
ability to raise adequate funds for relief needs. 


The problem is shaping up in a way that poinis 
to necessity of a long-time relief program, accord- 
ing to spokesmen for the Mayors. In addition to loss 
of jobs because of slackened business, wider use of 
labor-saving devices in industry has markedly d!- 
minished the need for workers. Those between 40 
and 55 years old are most seriously affected. Fac- 
tories increasingly are demanding young men, yet 
most of the employes let out are not old enough 
for benefits under the Social Security Act. 


OLDER MEN HIT HARDEST 


Middle-aged workers especially appear to be los- 
ing out now. Reports of the American Fedération 
of Labor illustrate the significance of the tendency 
besidés suggesting how acute unemployment in gen- 
may become. 


Trade union unemployment increased in October 
for the first time since 1931. The September A. *. 
of L. report thus indicated the gravity of the pres- 
ent unfavorable trend: 


“Manufacturing industries which took on 100,000 
last September laid off 9,000 in September this year. 
Railroads took on 8,000 last yéar, laid off 31.000 this 
year. Building contractors who added 13,000 10 
their payrolls in September last yéar laid off 6,500 
this year.” 


PURPOSE OF JOBLESS CENSUS 


Through the “unemployment registration” this 
week, the Government hopes to find out just how 
many are out of work. If the trend is not reversed, 
taxpayers will be called on to foot larger relief bills. 
How these will be divided between the Federal, 
State and local governments bids fair to arouse a 
bitter national debate. 

(Mayors of many important cities discuss the 
relief situation in their cities and whether 
changes should be made in Federal relief poli- 
cies in “The Question of the Week,” on Page 5.) 


is telling the President that the 
Government must have more 
positive authority to direct bank- 
ing policy in the interest of sus- 
tained recovery. 


x * ® 


From behind the scenes it is re- 
ported that the A. F. of L. and 
C.I.0. conferees last week at one 
time had agreed to set up 20 sub- 
committees to work out peace 
terms in individual industries. 
Then came the noon lunch pe- 
riod after which the C.I.O. re- 
turned with the proviso that, 
whatever else was done, C. I. O. 
must remain a complete and 
autonomous unit within the A. 


water power as generators of 
electricity is being set under way 
as a result of a flat statement in 
a National Resources Committee 
report that steam costs are lower. 
The ears of several Cabinet mem- 
bers still are red because they 
signed this report, written by a 
university professor, without 
reading it first and_ finding 
later that they had put their own 
departments on the spot. 


x * * 


Controversy within the medical 
profession over Government re- 
sponsibilities in relation to pub- 
lic health is believed in high 


ities” is to be resorted to in car- 
rying out the plans now taking 
shape to put a new kick into 
business. The idea is to pour 
money into se/f-sustaining ven- 
tures which will be expected to 
pay out over a long period of 
years, but which could be ex- 
cluded from the regular budget 
of Government costs. 


x * 


The undisclosed reason why the 
A. F. of L. appeared to have won 
and then lost in the bidding con- 
test with the C.I.0. for fealty of 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific 
lies in the effect of an insurgent 
movement within the union 


policy has been carefully kept 
under cover to avoid possible 
repercussions in this country. 


An effort will be made at the 
regular session of Congress to 
obtain important administrative 
amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. Meanwhile, through 
new regulations the Internal 
Revenue Bureau and the Social 
Security Board are attempting to 
reduce the amount of bookkeep- 
ing necessary in connection with 
the operation of the Act. Less 
frequent reports to the Govern- 
ment are to be required in the 
future. 


The latest fig-. 


~ 


quarters to be shaping into a po- 
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Week 


BIG BUSINESS PAYS A CALL AT THE WHITE HOUSE— 
DIAGNOSING INDUSTRIAL ILLS—A CABLE°TO WINDSOR 


F THE herd of toy donkeys (Democratic) * 


cluttering the President’s desk are annoyed, 
it just can’t be helped. If the herd of donkeys 
(wood, metal and cloth) can’t indulge in a good 
old-fashioned hee-haw in the comparative quiet 
of the Chief Executive's offices, it just can't be 
helped. 


The truth of the matter is that the White 
House offices are as hectic as in those days of 
1933 when Blue Eagles with haughty mien cold- 
shouldered busy sparrows, and wouldn't flick a 
single tail feather at the wise grey squirrels on 
the President's lawn. 


To aid the President in canvassing the pos- 
sible effect of the current business recession 
upon unemployment, relief, budgetary and eco- 
nomic policies of the Administration, high- 
priced experts are studying figures, wading 
through statistics, preparing memoranda, charts, 
graphs and indexes. 


To aid the President in 


analyzing the business 
CALLED TO. TALK picture, high-salaried of- 


OVER PROBLEMS ficials, along with ty- 


coons of private industry, are being called into 
conference. Little that goes on behind the 
closed doors is being made public. Quite a bit, 
though, can be gleaned from the types of per- 
sons so smoothly ushered into the Executive 
Offices. 

At one conference called to consider the part 
that could be played by housing financed en- 
tirely by private capital, photographers had a 
field day when Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company; S. Sloan Colt, presi- 
dent of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York; Henry C. Turner, president of the Tur- 
ner Construction Company; Robert E. Wood, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Edward F. 
McGrady, director of labor relations of the 
Radio Corporation of America and former As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor; Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System; J. M. Daiger, former spe- 
cial assistant to Mr. Eccles, now financial ad- 
viser to the Federal Housing Administration; 
and Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Labor Department trooped into 
the White House. 

Adding to the feverish activity, the first of 
the Congresional conferences brought in Rep- 
résentative Robert L. Doughton, of North Caro- 
lina; Representative Fred Vinson, of Kentucky, 


BUSINESS LEADERS 


—Harris & Ewing 
MEMBER IN GOOD STANDING 
President Roosevelt is enrolled in the American Red 
Cross by four-year-old Faith Young, shown present- 
ing to the President an enrollment card following 
the pinning of a Red Cross button on his coat. 


of the House Ways and Means Committee; 
Secretaries Morgenthau and Wallace and Act- 
ing Budget Director Daniel W. Bell for a dis- 
cussion of ways and means to finance the Ad- 
ministration’s surplus crop control program. 

And as the list of visitors continued to grow 
and as the data they brought with them con- 
tinued to pile up on the President's desk, the 
toy donkeys (Democratic) grew more and more 
confused. But, behind all the activity, the toy 
donkeys might have sensed the following: 

The President and his economic diagnosti- 
cians, apprehensive over the business curve, 
were coming to the conclusion that more than 
a sleight-of-hand technique was necessary to fit 
the pieces of the economic jig-saw puzzle to- 
gether. Even the Supreme Court last week 
held that a jig-saw puzzle was not a game. 

Just how Congress views the Government's 
responsibility in the current business decline 
was a question that apparently would not jell 
until the President's message convening the 
special session was thoroughly aired. 

Intimations of the President's Week: 

That Mr. Roosevelt's long-range plan for the 
Government's social security program antici- 
pated continued changes to make the plan 
more practical. However, he believes the pres- 


+ ent 


employe-employer contribution system 
should be maintained for the first several years. 
| That he hopes and expects the budget will be 
balanced next year. 

That he believes the Goevrnment—private util- 
ity issue could be completely solved by a return 
to the old English common law means of evalu- 
ating company property as a basis for deter- 
mining rates. 


Formalities and informalities of the Presi- 
dent’s Week: 


Placing a simple wreath of white chrysanthe- 
mums upon the tomb of America’s unknown Sol- 
dier, marking the 19th anniversary of Armistice 
Day. No words were spoken by the President 
as he stood with bowed head at the white marble 
catafalque while a buglar sounded “Taps”. 


Cabling congratulations to Michail Kalinin, 
President of the All-Union Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet Union, on the 20th An- 
niversary of the Soviet Revolution. 

Cabling a diplomatic reply to a message from 
the Duke of Windsor regretting that he would 
be unable to have tea at the White House. 


Issuing a statement ap- 
ployed and to the partly 
IN THEIR CENSUS unemployed” to fill out 
questionnaires to be distributed this week by the 
Government in its unemployment census. 

Designating the last Thursday in November 
as a day of national thanksgiving. “A period 
unhappily marked in other parts of the world 
by strife and threats of war finds our people en- 
joying the blessing of peace. We have no sel- 
fish designs against other nations.” 

Authorizing the use of his 55th birthday next 
January 30 as a day for raising funds to help 
finance the war against infantile paralysis, (The 
authorization was given the newly-formed Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, in- 
stead of the ‘Varm Springs Foundation, bene- 
factor in previous years.) 

Acceptance of honorary membership in the 
American Press Society because the organiza- 
tion’s constitution and declaration that journal- 
ism is a “public trust” looked pretty good to 
him. (Mrs. Roosevelt is a member of the 
Newspaper Guild, whose Washington unit 
adopted a resolution declaring the APS was op- 


PLEA TO JOBLESS 


posed to trade unionism, suggesting that Mr. | 


Roosevelt withdraw his acceptance.) 
DEREK Fox. 


In the Making? 


NLRB under fire of A. F. of L. Pos. 
sible revision of Wagner Act. Fu- 
tile peace parleys. 


HE peace and war question in union labor ranks 
has broadened far beyond the scope of formal 
conferences between representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. 


As spokesmen for the rival groups met and ad- 
journed last week without settling any point, two 
actions by the National Labor Relations Board in- 
furiated A. F. of L. leaders anew. President William 
Green, who so sirongly supported passage of the 
Wagner Act, protested to President Roosevelt against 
the way it is being administered, alleging NLRB bias 
in favor of the C. I. O. 

A. F. @f L. officials indicated Mr. Green’s bill of 
complaint may be submitted to Congress as well 
as to Mr. Roosevelt in an attempt to have the 
Board’s discretionary powers limited in certain re- 
spects. The issue appears to be reaching a point 
where reconsideration of the whole question of Gov- 
ernment labor policy may be forced. 


MEDIATION BOARD RECOMMENDED 


The Maritime Commission report calling labor 
conditions in shipping “disgraceful” accentuated 
difficulties in the situation. A mediation board to 
handle disputes, such as that set up under the 
Railway Labor Act, was recommended. 


“Unless something is done to reduce inter-union 
friction, to increase the efficiency of our crews and 
to restore. discipline on our ships,” Chairman Ken- 
nedy declared, “all Government efforts to develop 
a strong American fleet will be futile.” 


Also, Secretary Swanson and Admiral Leahy 
blamed strikes for much of the delay in construc- 
tion of 23 Navy destroyers. The inter-union strug- 
gle for dominance is a factor there. 


A Labor Board order declaring null and void a 
contract of the Consolidated-Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., with a union affiliate of the A. F. 
of L., precipitated the latest dispute. It was held 
that the utility and six associated companies had 
imposed this particular union on 30,000 employes, 
and discriminated against the comparable C. I. O. 
union, by not allowing employes a voice at the time 
the contract was signed. 

The companies were directed to inform their em- 
ployes they could make their own choice of unions. 
The question of which union might be allowed to 
represent them under the Wagner Act was not in- 
volved. Presumably, this would be settled later on 
the basis of an employe election. In a similar pre- 
vious case the A. F. of L. won. 

Both Consolidated-Edison and the A. F. of L. 
will contest the NLRB order in the courts. Floyd 
Carlisle, chairman of the utility’s board, considered 
the findings “utterly unwarranted.” To Dan W, 
Tracy, the union president, the action was “biased, 
bigoted, illegal and dictatorial.” 


FAVORITISM ALLEGED 


In the cther case, the Labor Board ordered & 
hearing on its complaint that some lead and zine 


_ mining companies in Missouri had fostered a come 


pany union to thwart the C. I. O. The union in 
question has been received into the A. F. of L. so 
another issue between the rival organizations is 
presented. 

“The Labor Board,” contended Mr. Green, “is not 
only playing favorites but is taking positions which 
Outrage the provisions of the act creating it. Noth- 
ing in the act gives it the right to invalidate con- 
tracts. If there is anything the A. F. of L. holds 
sacred, it is a contract.” 

In the view of the NLRB, the contracts which it 
declares invalid are the products of illegal coercion 
of employes. Chairman Madden said the Board's 
decisions are reached without regard to whether 
either A. F. of L. or C. I. O. interests would be 
helped or hurt. He told the A. F. of L. convention: 

“If this law shall ever be amended so that in 
words or effect it shall say that employes shall be 
entitled to be represented by a union of the em- 
ployer's choosing, then all the rest of the law should 
be repealed, for America will have become again 
the happy hunting ground for the company union.” 

Despite the wordy hostility between the two 
wings of organized labor, the negotiations to re- 
Solve their differences will continue. Business re- 
cession evidently is giving impetus to the effort to 
get together. It may take time; but labor leaders 
say privately that a union of unions in the long 
run is imperative. 

(Other important developments in the labor 
world are discussed in “The Labor Weck” on 

Page 9.) 
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Tomovvrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
“pump-priming” will take time. 
All calculations are on the basis 
of a transition period extending 
from eight to twelve months. 


There will be negotiations and 
probably eventual agreement 
with the utility industry on rate 
policy. At least one billion dol- 
lars annually in private ‘“pump- 
priming” is wrapped up in the 
give and take bargaining that lies 
ahead. 

There probably will be quick 
action by Congress to amend the 
FHA to encourage creation of 
mortgage associations and to ex- 
tend Government guarantees to 
mortgage loans up to 90 per cent 
of their value, as well as to pro- 
vide other attractions to private 
capital. 

There will be speedy hearing 
and relatively early action by 
ICC on petitions of railroads for 
a 15 per cent horizontal freight 
rate increase with an authorized 
increase of 71, per cent very 
likely. A 214 cent per mile pas- 
senger fare is also on the way 
up. 

There will be mo tampering 
with the present gold content of 
the dollar, nor will there be any 
move to use monetary manipula- 
tion to break the present defla- 
tion. 

There will be efforts to induce 
key industries to reduce prices 
and other efforts to induce /Jabor 
in the building industry to make 
some adjustments in its hourly 
wage rates. An experiment in 
the idea of a yearly wage rate 
for building trade labor is likely 
to be made in large scale opera- 
tions. 

No new White House moves of 
a kind that might frighten busi- 
ness men or to cause additional 
worries about the future of 
capitalism are to be expected. 

More, not fewer taxes, are 
likely, despite talk to the con- 
trary. Plans call for some shift 
in those who pay taxes; no re- 
duction, but an actual increase 
in the taxes themselves. 


A bit of relief is probable for 
small companies and companies 
heavily in debt when applying 
the tax on undistributed corpora- 
tion earnings, but no repeal of 
that tax. Also likely: 

A slight gesture toward modi- 
fication of the tax on capital 
gains by permitting full losses to 
be carried over to apply against 
future capital gains. 


A repeal of the tax on capital 
stock of corporations and on ex- 
cess profits. 


A substitution of a new scale 
of individual income taxes de- 
Signed to base the surtax rate on 
total income, including income 
from tax exempt bonds. 


A revival of processing taxes 


~ 


+ 
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Government's peace bids to in- 
dustry. Private “pump prim- 


ing.” Major policy shifts. 


N important left-wing adviser on 

White House economic policy, 
eyeing the downturn of the busi- 
ness curve, remarked privately in 
late October: 

“The time has ccme for crow- 
eating on both sides. This Admin- 
istration now must recognize that 
some of its policies have been mis- 
taken. Leaders in business, at the 
same time, must unbend and accept 
many of the changes of the reform 
years. 

“Oniy on that basis of compro- 
mise on policy can a_ privately 
financed recovery get under way to 
take over where the Government is 
leaving off. Neither the President 
nor business can afford longer to 
stand on formalities.” 

What is going on in Washington 
today is best read in the light of 
that observation by a man who is 
having a hand in developments. It 
explains what otherwise could be a 
mystery. 


NEW POLICIES DEVELOPED 


How President Roosevelt is tak- 


ing his part is shown by develop-— 


ments of the last few days. - After 
three years, during which Gcvern- 
ment and private industry and 
finance moved farther and farther 
apart, there has come in quick suc- 
cession: 

1--A gesture from. the White 
House promising peace to the pri- 
vate electric power industry on con- 
dition that the utilities agree to 
change their methods of valuing 
their properties for rate-making 
purposes. 

2.—A promise from the Secretary 
of the Treasury that the era of de- 
liberate pump priming with bor- 
rowed money is at an end. At the 
same time Secretary Morgenthau 


gave assurance that a budget bal-° 


ance would be sought by cutting ex- 
penditures rather than by raising 
still higher the taxes on business. 

3..-A White House agreement with 
leaders in Congress that there should 
be changes in the surtax on undis- 
tributed portion of corporation in- 
come, in the tax on profits from 
sale of capital assets and, if possible, 
in the capital stock and excess profits 
taxes. 

4.-A meeting with business lead- 
ers in the White House to work out 
a program designed to encourage 
private capital to re-enter the mort- 
gage loan field in a big way. Gov- 
ernment would come into the pic- 
ture only to guarantee the security 
of the private loans, and to seek to 


induce labor to temper wage de- 

mands. 

PRESIDENT’S ‘BARGAIN’ 
\.—Announcement by Frances 


Perkins, Secretary of Labor. that the 
Administration itself would seek 
some changes in the proposed law 
for placing a bottom under wages 
and a top on hours in industry. 

In other words, President Roose- 
velt is offering publicly to do his 


on wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco 
and possibly corn, or else en- 
actment of a new general tax 
to raise money to finance a 
farmer program. 


Chances are about 3 to 1 
there will be no regional plan- 
ning legislation at the special 
session. 
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bit of crow-eating by definite shifts 
of policy in the direction that pri- 
vate business and finance had urged. 
In turn, however, he is prepared to 


insist that private business and 
finance accept a farm control plan, 
accept wage and hour legislation 


and go along with social security, 
utility holding company regulation 
and the regulation of security ex- 
changes. 


The reason for the shift of direc- 
tion now under way is explained by 
those who have encouraged Mr. 
Roosevelt to make the shift. as 
follows: 


Government, in four years, poured 
more than $12.000,000,000 into the 
stream of purchasing power, there- 
by helping measurably to generate 
recovery. But Government lacked 
machinery and authority to shut 
off this pump priming at the proper 


‘time and at the proper speed or to 


regulate the wage demands of labor 
or the price policies of industry at 
the critical juncture when a shift 
had to be made to private shoulders. 

The result was that just when the 
Government started to withdraw its 
support in the form of large-scale 
deficit spending, industrial prices 
shot up. narrowing purchasing 
power. Deflation has _ followed. 
Government, with a $37,000,000,000 
debt, cannot with prudence return 
to large-scale pump priming that 
would need to be more expensive 
than that following 1933. 


PRIVATE ‘PUMP PRIMING’ 

Instead, these White House ad- 
visers explain, private capital now 
must do the priming. Government 
this time must encourage an exten- 
sion of private investment by poli- 
cies that will make that investment 
attractive. This means a balanced 
budget, no more harassment of 
utilities, new aids to railroads and, 
most important of all, encourage- 
ment of capital to re-enter the mort- 
gage loan field by Government 
guarantees of loans that are made. 

How the Government is moving to 
meet that problem is shown by 
chronological developments in what 
promises to become known as an 
historic week. 


THREAT OF DEPRESSION 

Following is the day-by-day story: 

Monday.—Back from Hyde Park, 
President Roosevelt was impressed 
by confidential reports telling of in- 
creased unemployment, of sharply 
declining production, of continued 
weakness in commodity prices. 

He had been told by Harry Hop- 
kins. WPA Administrator. of the 
studies that principal Government 
economists had just made of the sit- 
uation and of the conclusions they 
drew. So on Monday afternoon Mr. 
Hopkins brought to the White 
House Lauchlin Currie, assistant di- 
rector of research and statistics of 
the Federal Reserve Board; Leon 
Henderson, chief economist for 
WPA, and Isidor Lubin, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. 


RECESSION BELIEVED SERIOUS 

In a four-hour discussion these 
economists convinced Mr. Roose- 
velt of three things. They were: 

1—The present recession is seri- 
ous and could readily develop into a 
depression if unchecked by positive 
action. 

2—Government pump priming 
had played a major part in the re- 
covery that came after 1933, but a 
new dose of deficit spending at this 
stage would only complicate the re- 
covery problem unless some way 
could be found to control industrial 
wages and prices. 

3.—There is a real chance to gen- 
erate pump priming with private 
credit in the utility industry, the 
railroad industry and the construc- 
tion industry if Government poli- 
cies would be directed definitely to 
that end. 

Tuesday.—The President 
quickly into action to follow the ad- 
vice of the economists who had 
talked with him. 

In the morning he talked over 
utility policy and in the early after- 
noon he discussed taxes to finance 
a new farm program with Secre- 
taries Morgenthau and Wallace. 
Budget Director Bell and Represent- 
atives Doughton, Jones, and Vinson. 


THE HOUSING CONFERENCE 

Then at four o’clock Mr. Roosevelt 
Saw newspaper men and entered into 
a discussion of the Government’s 
attitude toward the electric powe1 
industry. He talked of the ferryman 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time who 
argued that he paid a thousand 
pounds for his boat and wanted to 
set his rates accordingly, but who 
was told by Queen Elizabeth that 
the boat was worth only $500 and 
he: would have to be satisfied with 
rates based on what was a “prudent 
investment” in return for monopoly 
privileges. 

Everywhere this was interpreted 
as the White House offer of an olive 
branch to an industry that had been 
on the Government black list. A 
conference was arranged with util- 
ity executives and a period of bar- 
gaining seemed at hand. 

‘An article on the principles of 
rate fixing appears on Page 16). 


+ 
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Wednesday..— Two moves 
were referred to as “highly signifi- 
cant” occurred on this date. 

First of all, Mr. Roosevelt talked 
housing with a group that included 
Gerard Swope, president of General 
Electric Company: S. Sloan Colt, 
president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, of New York: Henry C. Turner, 
president of the Turner Construc- 
tion Company: Robert E. Woods, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, and Marriner Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Out of this conference came 
agreement to seek revision of the 
Housing Administration Act, in or- 
der to attract private capital to the 
construction industry in large vol- 
ume and to encourage large-scale 
construction of houses for rent and 
for sale. The principle agreed upon 
was that Government should use its 
credit to guarantee investments in 
approved mortgages. Also. plans 
set under way call for reduction in 
interest rates on Government-guar- 
anteed loans to 4!5 per cent. 

Government is preparing to at- 
tack the housing problem on a 
number of fronts at the same time. 


MR. MORGENTHAU’S PROGRAM 

In the midst of that preparation, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, after lengthy confer- 
ences with President Roosevelt, 
sought to give the assurance that 
private industry and finance long 
had sought. The points he made, 
in what the White House regards as 
a highly important pronouncement, 
were these: 


1—The budget was deliberately un- 
balanced during the past four years 
to increase purchasing power of the 
people. 
_ 2.—The basic need today “is to fos- 
ter the full application of the driv- 
ing force of private capital’ and the 
way to bring that application is to 
continue to move toward a balance 
in the Federal budget. 

3.—To get a budget balance it will 
be necessary to cut Government ex- 
penditures, since existing tax laws 
can not be depended upon to pro- 
duce more revenue next year and no 
additional taxes should be imposed. 

4—Expenditures on highways 
Should be cut from $400,000,000 a 


year to below $100,000.000 a year; 


that # public works should be cut 


the $573,000,000 of this year; a re- 
duction should be made in CCC ex- 
penditures; and there should be a 
reduction rather than an increase 
in subsidies to farmers. 

°.—Present tax laws are too com- 
plicated and should be simplified; 
there are inequities in present taxes 
and they should be corrected. The 
number of consumer taxes should 
be reduced and the base of the in- 
come tax should be broadened. 

6._-The drive for a balanced bud- 
get cannot be at the cost of letting 
people starve or at the cost of cut- 
ting into social security programs. 

Definitely, Mr. Morgenthau as- 
sured, the time of deliberate Gov- 
ernment spending to prime the busi- 
ness pump is ended. (Text of Mr. 
Morgenthau's address on Page 11). 


EASING OF TAX BURDEN 

Thursday.—With White House ap- 
proval, and with the assistance of 
Treasury experts. a subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee moved ahead with plans for 
easing the tax burden on business 
at points where it hurt most. 

First under consideration is the 
surtax on undistributed corporation 
profits. A wave of sentiment for 
modification is found among. Sena- 
tors and Representatives. Modifi- 
cations under study call for a gradu- 
ated scale of penalty taxes on the 
first $50.000 of undistributed in- 
come, with those taxes geared low; 
for some exemption on funds used 
to pay for plant construction, and 
for administrative changes to make 
the tax less onerous. Repeal is not 
under consideration. 

Second is the tax on gains from 
sale of real estate and stocks and 
bonds. The principal change. get- 
ting favorable attention would per- 
mit an income taxpayer to carry 
over capital losses from one year to 
another to offset against capital 
gains. Only $19,000,000 in revenue 
is involved in this modification. 

Third come the taxes on excess 
corporation earnings and on the 
capital stock of corporations. There 
is a suggestion that these taxes, 
yielding $140,000,000, be repealed 
and be replaced by a new tax de- 
signed to reach income from tax- 


below * exempt 


Government 
There are $56,000,000,000 of these 
tax-exempt securities. The idea is 
to regard income from these bonds 
as adding to the total income of a 
taxpayer and to determine his in- 
come surtax rate on the basis of 
this augmented total. This would 
be an indirect way to get more reve- 
nue without actually taxing the par- 
ticular income tax-exempt 
bonds. 
Fourth is the plan for revived 
processing taxes to finance a sup- 
plementary crop control program. 
Opposition to these taxes is deep- 
seated and their fate uncertain. 


CUTTING COST OF BUILDING 

Friday.—President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed the hepe that Congress 
would provide desired amendments 
to the Federal Housing Act soon af- 
ter getting down to work. 

The objective in Government. ac- 
tion in housing. Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
plained, was two-fold: Firsi. to 
bring down interest rates to make 
building more attractive, and. sec- 
ond, to effect some lowcring in costs 
of construction by cooperation with 


securities. # workers and with material 


manu- 
facturers. 
And what is the meaning and the 
likely effect of all this new stirring? 
At the week end. the President’s 


advisers knew that he had accepted | 


their advice to shift direction and to 
endeavor from now on to encourage 
private capital to take over the load 
of recovery that Government no 
longer is prepared to bear. 

They also Knew, however, that this 
shift in direction carries with it 
many new problems, both practical 
and political. 

‘Some sentiment, fostered by Sena- 
tor LaFollette, exists for a return to 
large-scale Government pump prim- 
ing regardless of the credit conse- 
quences. There are growing pres- 
sures for new outlays in the form of 
relief for the unemployed. The farm 
bloc has hardly begun to exert its 
pressure for new subsidies. 

Ahead is the crucial period that 
will determine—in the opinion of the 
highest officials—whether there can 
occur a transition from Govern- 
ment-supported recovery to normal 
recovery under the institutions that 


exist. 


For BUSINESS and a 


GLORIOUS VACATION 


visit 


OUT 


South Africa is enter- 
prising and prosper - 


ous—likes Americat 
goods and buys plenty 
of them. Hence its 


great attraction for American 
business men. 

But South Africa also offers a 
thrilling holiday adventure for 
the entire family. Here, in a 
most equable climate, are situ- 
ated famous health and seaside 


resorts, with miles of splendid 
bathing beaches — modern 
cities teeming with activity— 
the thousand and one marvels 
of the interior: Kruger Na- 
tional Park, Victoria Falls, the 
diamond mines of Kimberley, 
and other wonderful sights. 
And you will find charming 
hospitality, excellent hotel ac- 
commodations and up-to-date 
transportation. 


Detailed 


information from all 


leading tourist and travel agencies 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation 
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No longer can there be any serious question as to automotive supremacy. 
The new Cadillac Sixteen, with the revolutionary 135-degree V-16 en- 
gine, is easily America’s outstanding motor car. But, unlike most super- 
lative creations, the new Sixteen is eminently practical. It is extremely 
easy tohandle. It gets its extra room and comfort without excessive size. 
It is unusually economical — for its horsepower. And it is surprisingly low 


in price —actually within the range of the 12-cylinder cars. Why not 


see this superb creation today? Your Cadillac dealer awaits your call. 
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The United States News 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


One Royal Visit That Hasn’t Been Called Off! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Relief: National or Local? 


2. Lag in Utility Construction 


3. Federal Potato Program 


HE proposal voiced by some members of Con- 

gress that a larger share of the relief burden 

be borne by States and cities is supported by 52 

per cent of commenting newspapers in the eX- 

pectation that curtailment of federal expenditures 
may assist in balancing the budget. 

The minority of such commentors (42 per cent) 
doubt the feasibility of such a move, asserting that 
Congress will find it almost impossible to so act 
against the claims of the cities that their tax load 
has now reached a ceiling, that to raise more 
money locally will prove well nigh impossible. 

The curtailment of Federal relief and the balan- 
cing of the budget are declared by many editors 
to be needed for national prosperity, and they 
also contend that taxes which pay for relief must 
come ultimately from the States, which, they think, 
should assume the responsibility. 

On the other side many argue that the Govern- 
ment has established such high standards of relief 
payments that States and cities are powerless to 
continue the work. 


Plight of the Utilities 


OMPLAINTS from Government sources that the 
utility companies of the country show a con- 
struction lag of nearly three billion dollars in the 


last five years evoke arguments in defense of the. 


companies by practically all commenting news- 
papers. 

It is charged by the press that the utility cor- 
porations could not be expected to spend large 


5. TREASURY 
GENERAL Fund 


A 


NER 
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Cartoonist Brown in the Portland (Me.) Press Herald 


That Feeling of Security 


amounts for plant improvement in the fact of pub- 
lic enterprises established to compete with the pri- 
vate corporations. 

It is also declared that the Government has shown 
hostility to the utilities and that much legislation 
has been proposed and enacted that would seriously 
interfere with successful operation of the utilities 
and would cramp their expansion. 

In placing the blame on the government most 
editors contend that the result of this policy has 
been to interfere with mormal recovery, cutting off 


many opportunities for a larger employment of 
labor. 


Potato Crop Control 


ROP control for potatoes, announced as Govern- 

ment policy for the next season, fails to meet 

With the approval of 83 per cent of commenting 
newspapers. 

With the passing of the original potato contro!, 
which found an obstacle in the AAA court ce- 
cision, this crop ceased to receive attention frem 
the Administration. The new plan, which is de- 
pendent upon the payment of a bounty, is approved 
by a minority of papers, because of benefits it is 
believed will go to the producers. 

Objections are based on the argument that the 
consumer suffers loss in two ways. He will be taxed 
to contribute to the bounty, and will also be com- 
pelled to pay a high price tor his potatoes. It 15 
also contended that the control was Jecided by 1 
vote of producers, smal! in comparison wth the 
total number of growers. 


HOW CAN BUSINESS BE AIDED? THE EDITORS VIEWS 


HE press of the country, commenting on the 
present recession in business, in general 
takes the view that the situation is due to Gov- 
ernment restraint on industrial corporations 
and to artificial methods adopted to promote re- 
covery. 

Some 50 per cent of such commenting news- 
papers insist that “pump-priming” be abandoned 
and that private enterprise be again permitted 
to take its natural course. That course, these 
editors believe, would restore confidence, bene- 
fit the heavy industries and provide more em- 
ployment. 

And an equal percentage argue that the tax 
on corporations’ surpluses burdens industry, 
prevents the expansion in industry which is so 
vital to the country’s progress. And they fur- 
ther argue that if the attitude of hostility to 
business be relaxed recovery would come all 
the sooner. 

It is conceded by many editors that should ar- 
tificial methods of promoting business be aban- 
doned temporary difficulties may ensue, but, 
they declare, the ultimate result would be a 
steady improvement on a sound foundation. 

Budget balancing takes a central place in all 
discussion in the press anent the federal finan- 
cial policies. Many editors insist that the in- 
crease in the national debt should be considered 
the most serious problem before the country. 


FEAR OF CHANGING Observing that 


two kinds of advice, one 
DAUNT INDUSTRY in favor of large-scale 


spending and the other to encourage private 
business expansion,” the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin (Rep.) says: 

“The uncertainty as to future Administration 
policies is an obstacle to business progress. In 
view of the many disagreeable surprises which 
have been sprung on business, its hesitation and 
apprehension are inevitable.” | 

“Relief for business,’ advises the Newark 
Evening News (Ind.), “will not be adequate if 
its proponents content themselves merely witu 


Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 


Shutting Off the Supply 


revising or repealing the misconceived capital 
gains and corporation surplus taxes... . If the 
Administration is genuinely worried by the 
recession, it will certainly be minded to accept 
the most temperate of labor and hours bills.” 


“There is no constitu- 


FULL REPEAL ASKED 


OF LAWS BLOCKING tional provision eee 

repeal of any law,” de- 
BUSINESS PROGRESS: clares the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.). “It is repeal that is needed, 
rather than a mere modifying of the objection- 
able features of present laws. No _ half 
measures will be of help in the restoration of 
business confidence. If that restoration is to be 
the primary objective of government, the knife 
must be put to the root of the trouble. 


“It is within the power of Congress to reverse 
what is as yet no more than an, interruption of 
recovery. But desire of ‘’nend is not enough 
to assure its achievement. There must be clear 
vision of the means to the end and a definite 
will to take the means.” 


Predicting that “large outlays of capital 
would be made by a reassured business world,” 
the Richmond News-Leader (Dem.) says: “As 
between a reasonable peace with industry and 
the expenditure of new billions at the expense 
of posterity, how can Mr. Roosevelt hesitate? 
There are many reasons for believing that, so 
far as the Treasury Department influences his 


action, it will urge co-operation with business 


rather than new restrictions.” 


“Some economists believe,” observes the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram (Dem.), “that the lag in 
private investment, slowing up the production 
of durable or capital goods, accounts largely 
for the current business recession. | 

“It is likely that this condition will be of- 
fered before Congress in urging a repeal or 
modification of the undistributed profits tax. 
... Likewise the lag in the durable good indus- 
tries may be offered as an argument toward re- 
vision of present governmental regulation of 
the securities market.” 


“It is quite plain to 
most observers,” says the 
Indianapolis Star, “that 

PUMP-PRIMING the real trouble is psy- 
chological. The ‘pump-priming’ did not work 
as predicted because the expenditure of Federal 
billions was made on the theory that industry 
would take up the slack and go on normally. It 
undoubtedly would have done so had it not been 
deterred by hostility in high places and by re- 
strictions and taxation handicaps imposed by 
the Administration.” 


“The Bureau of Agricultural Economics,” 
points out the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), 
“notes that the stimulus for rises in business 
activity in 1937 has come, ‘to a very consider- 
able extent, from Government spending, deficit 
financing and monetary measures.’ These props 
are gone. Unless the Roosevelt Administration 
gives private industry a fair chance, unless it 
desists from governmental interference and 
competition, the nation’s march toward recov- 
ery will be definitely halted. It is hoped the 
President will see the handwriting on the wall 
and cease his punitive tactics.” 


ONE ANALYSIS OF 
THE FAILURE OF 


LETTERS OF 


TITLE U. 5S, PAT. OFF, 


COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters mus? be signed and address 
given. 


Spending the Pay-Roll Taxes 

Sir:—An Associated Press dispatch re- 
cently announced that the United States 
Government had borrowed almost a bil- 
lion dollars from the nation’s wage 
earners under the Social Security Act, 
to use for current expenses. 

The Social Security Law requires that 
the collections from pay roll taxes shall 
be deposited first in the United States 
Treasury, where they are mingled with 
other funds available for current ex- 
penses. The law also requires that these 
tax collections be invested in Govern- 
ment bonds, which is equivalent to ap- 
plying the money to the payment of the 
public debt. 

If the Treasury overdraws the current 
expense portion of its budget, it is bor- 
rowing money from funds which the law 
requires it to use for other purposes. It 
is, of course, impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to use the same tax dollar for 
three separate and distinct purposes: 

1. Payment of current expenses. 

2. Payment of Government aebt. 

3. Payment of old age benefits. 

It is therefore perfectly obvious that 
money used. for other purposes cannot 
be used for the payment of old age bene- 
fits, and that when those benefits tall 
due, the Government must raise the 
money in some other way. None of the 
proceeds of these tax collections are 
being deposited in any old age fund. 
The Government merely sets up an 1OU 
account on its books, and calls it a “re- 
serve.” In reality, it is nothing but an 
account payable. 

Even after diverting a billion dollars 
of old age insurance premiums collected 
from the wage-earners of the country, 
and using the money for current ex- 
penses, the Government still finds itself 
unable to balance its budget, which is 
on a purely cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis. In reality the Government 
would appear to be in the hole a billion 
dollars more than the Administration 
has been willing to admit. 


Is it any wonder that investors are 7 


alarmed? If any privately owned in- 
surance company were found to be in 
the fix that the Government is in to- 
day, its doors would be closed, and its 
officers would be prosecuted for obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses. 

St. Paul, Minn. E. G. L. 

x * 


For a Taxpayers’ Strike 

Sir:—In your Oct. 25 issue, a Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth presented the most simple, 
honest, and liberal thought 1 have yet 
seen advanced in his letter, “If Tax- 
payers Went on Strike.” 

Since strikes are approved by the 
White House and on down the line, there 
can be no inconsistency in asking Mr. 
John Lewis to give a charter to the tax- 
payers. ... 

Any corporation president, rigging the 
books and using his official power as 
does the President of the U. S. Corpo- 
ration, would be indicted under not one 
law, but a host of laws, and certainly 
convicted. ... 

Outline your thought into a plan, Mr. 
Hollingsworth. How about a charter in 
your CIO, Mr’ Lewis? DAVID HINKLE. 
Glendale, Ariz. 

* 


Tax-Exempt Politicians 
Sir:—So often, when reading your 
masterly editorials I have hoped chat 
you would take up the cudgels against 
tax exemptions for all Government em- 
ployes. I understand that almost as 
many who should pay income tax are 
exempted as are paying. This is a per- 
niciously unfair discrimination against 
those of us who do pay, thereby greatly 
increasing our tax burdens. Why not a 
universal income tax over a broad base 

and with no exemptions? 
Moylan, Pa. MRS. WALTER F. PRICE. 

x * 


The Forgotten Consumer 

Sir:—The Administration emphasizes 
that increase of wages will increase 
buying power of so large a number of 
consumers as will affect the volume of 
business; and the submerged third of 
the American people lacking proper tood, 
clothes and shelter shall then have that 
lack supplied them. This is the soul of 
the New Deal for the two groups— 
higher wages and permanent relief... . 


If one-third of the American people 
have given the best they have to teed, 
clothe and shelter themselves and they 
are in a condition that calls for public 
relief, then we have been too cock-sure 
of the advantages of American liberty; 
too boastful that self-opportunity means 
in America self-sufficiency and self- 
support. 

The Administration objective proceeds 
on the assumption that is unflattering 
to.a group <*> 40 millions of our people. 
It is assumed that these 40 million peo- 
ple lack something in intelligence, in 
initiative, in personal diligence to make 
for themselves a living and must in part 
be supported by the public. That is to 
say, 40 million Americans are placed on 
the list as in a degree incompetent. The 
partial excuse that they produce but are 
cheated out of their production by bad 
laws and their maladministration by 
economic royalists is too indefinite for 
practical examination. . ; 

The fault of the Administration's ob- 
jective is that it keeps certain groups 
too much in mind to the neglect of the 
great consumer group. The result is fa- 
vortism at the expense of the consumers’ 
buying price. The plan lacks philoso- 
phy; it is an intermingling of gain and 
defeatism. It is proof that entire legis- 
lated or administrative prosperity is 


zovernmentally impossible. 
Tahlequah, Okla. BRUCE L. KEENAN. 


Living Beyond Income 

Sir:—For more than 16 years I have 
been manager of the Great Falls Creat 
Exchange, which is a retail credit ou- 
reau and which gathers data concerning 
all people in our city and trade tern. 
tory. And let me say that we can tell, 
at least 90 per cent correct, the political 
affiliation ot our voters by merely re- 
ferring to their credit recora. Those 
who pay their bills, live within their 
income and provide a little for the pro- 
verbial rainy day, are not New Dealers, 
and those who shuffle along, not caring 
what happens and who have no credit, 
are all New Dealers. 

Recently the Great Northern Railway 
laid off 400 men, and the very next day 
most of them were at the local vehief 
Office seeking relief—and a large per 
cent of these men are making payments 
on automobiles and other things bought 


on installments, and not one of them 
has ever taken time out to think that 
they might be laid off sometime or get 
sick or hurt. 

We kept records in our county for 11 
months of workers on WPA who bought 
second-hand cars on time, and there 
were 153 of them. Not one of them 
could buy anything in the way of food 
or clothing from any member of our 
Credit Exchange. 

A big cause of the constant clamor 
for relief and its tremendous cost can 
be summed up in the fact that poor 
people and workin, people have not 
learned to live within their income and 
have been taught and encouraged to ap- 
ply for relief the next day the job stops. 
Great Falls, Mont. BYRON DE FOREST. 

* 


Farm and Industrial Wages 

Sir: —It seems strange that writers and 
leaders in the study of farm problems 
continue to measure the farm dollar }) 
comparing prices of industriai and ag- 
ricultural products. ... 

The only true and fair measure of the 
farm dollar is the comparison of the 
cost ot an hour’s farm labor with that 
of an industrial hour’s labor. I cannot 
know what the averag farm iaborer re- 
ceives for his labor, but I know of no 
man who receives 10 cents an hour and 
gets yearly employment. This is just 
one-tenth of what industrial labo: is 
demanding and what most of our 
“statesmen” seem to think they should 
have. 

The United States News says that 
union labor now constitutes 26 per cent 
of industrial labor. The immense wages 
these people draw and the agreed prices 
of the people they work for keeps the 
price of their products so high the 


masses cannot buy what they need, thus 


leaving millions unemployed. 

If there were a balancing of wages 
that would enable farm labor to ex- 
change products of a day’s labor tor 
that in other fields, we woulda need no 
foreign demand for our products. More 
than likely we would be buving from 
other countries. Why cannot our leaders 
see this evident fact, and why do they 
not demand a maximum day’s labor and 
a minimum wage, so that this end could 
be obtained? J. C. RAINEY. 
Cottage Grove, Tenn. 


Cartoonist Sykes for the Ledger Syndicate 
The More or Less Innocent Bystander 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 
1. The Wage and Hour Bill 


2. Government Corn Loans 


3. The Flight of Gold 


O much opposition to the wage and hour bill hag 
developed since the last session of Congress that 

its defeat or great modification in the Special sese 
Sion is predicted by 84 per cent of commenting 
newspapers. In the judgment of 16 per cent the 


measure will be passed substantially in its original 
form. 


All editors agree that the administrative boara, 
intended to control working conditions, will have 
one of the most difficult tasks ever placed upon 
such a body. 

Arguments against the bill are that there has 
been a rapid development of State legislation along 
the same lines, thus eliminating much of the de- 
mand for Federal legislation. 


Another argument is that the proposed regula- 
tion would put the South and West at a disadvan- 


tage in competition with more populous sections 
of the country. 


Federal Subsidy on Corn 


OVERNMENT preparations for a corn loan pro- 
gram create a difference of opinion as to the 
value of the plan, with 60 per cent of commenting 
newspapers taking the optimistic view and 40 per 
cent maintaining that results will be unsatisfactory. 
Advocates of the plan feel that the loans will e 
helpful in financing the large corn crop and are 


. justified because of the aid that the Government 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
“It’s Surely Summer for There’s a Swallow” 


has given to the cotton planters. The money 1s 
Said to be needed tor financing the crop where 
adequate private banking credit is unavailable. 

Opposition views are based upon the fact that the 
funds would not go far toward covering the ex- 
pected crop. It is also argued by these editors that 
the experience the Government has nad financing 
the cotton raisers has not. been such as to justify 
the same methods in helping the corn farmers; 
that the cotton subsidies in large measure merely 
promoted foreign competition. 


Shipment of Gold Abroad 


ESUMPTION of shipments abroad o! gold from 
the United States is interpreted by the press 
with differing conclusions. In the judgment of 27 
per cent of commenting newspapers, it is due ‘0 
the feeling at home and abroad that further de- 
valuation of the dollar is to be expected. To 73 
per cent of commenting newspapers, while the exo- 
dus of the metal is associated with changes in tne 
stock market, it is evidence that the world’s guid 
balance is approaching normal, and that the goid 
is returning to the countries where it should logi- 
cally be retained. 

The minority opinions assume that the effect 's 
due to foreign fear of changes which are not in 
harmony with recovery, while the majority takes 
the position that benefits to the United States 
should follow since this country in recent months 
has been concerned over the import of such large 
amounts of gold. 
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November 15, 1937 


The Question the Wee 


Cincinnati 
Through its City Manager, 
C. O. Sherrill, 


answers: 


ELIEF situation in Cincinnati at 
the present time is approxi- 
mately the same as it was a year 
ago. Until the recent slump in the 
stock market there had been in tne 
past year a slight upturn in employ- 
ment, making conditions somewhat 
better for the year ending May, 1937, 
than they were in the preceding 
year. In the past few weeks, how- 
ever, a great many industrial con- 
cerns have laid off employes because 
of the slowing up of business, which 
has tended very seriously to in- 
crease unemployment and demands 
for relief. 

I believe the State should match 
city relief expenditures on a 50-50 
basis. Cincinnati at the recent 
election adopted a special levy of 
one mill which will provide about 
$800,000 for relief in 1938. It is ex- 
pected that the State legislature, at 
a special session called for Nov. 29, 
will enact legislation matching the 
city’s amount. This will leave ap- 
proximately $200,000 to be made up 
by the city to take care of the mini- 
mum emergency relief requirements 


_ according to our present estimates. 


This, however, does not cover re- 
lief for the unemployed who are able 
to work, but only for the totaly un- 
employables, the restricted unem- 
ployables, and the small children of 
employables who are without jobs. 

National Relief policy in force un- 
til last year, of handling direct  re- 
lief from Washington, was in my 
opinion by no means so satisfactory 
as the present policy of handling re- 
lief locally with assistance from the 
State and the Nation of grants or 
loans as may be necessary. 

I do not believe the relief problem 
will ever be solved except bt the 
local communities themselves, for 
they are the only ones who know 
the needs of the dependents and who 
are close enough to the problem to 
solve it satisfactorily. 

The handling of direct relief from 
Washington is in my opinion a faulty 
procedure, even though it does ap- 
parently remove the burden from 
the shoulders of the local govern- 
mental bodies. : 


Cleveland 
Through its Mayor, 
Harold H. Burton, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
ELIEF situation in Cleveland is 


eritical by reason of failure of 


our State to participate in financ- 
ing relief since May 1. While total 
number of cases has declined since 
November, 1936, from 60.900 to 42,000, 
due to industrial reemployment, 
there has been sharp increase in 
new applications during last 30 days. 
Number’ of applications has in- 
creased from 400 per week to 1,000 
per week during last month. 

Due to differences in conditions 
throughout the United States and 
within the States, it appears inad- 
visible to lay down an arbitrary and 
general rute covering local partici- 
pation in relief program. 

Believe Federal Government should 
assume responsibility for employa- 
bles and State government for un- 
employables with local participation 
according to ability and authority of 
each community. Federal Govern- 
ment should also bear entire cos: 
of transients. 

In accordance with policy of 
United States Conference of Mayors 
I subscribe to the view that a work 
program for employables is prefer- 
able to a dole. I believe, however, 
that operation af present program 
would be facilitated by stabilization 
and clarification of procedures and 
a larger allowance on the part of 
the Federai Government for non- 
labor items. 


Providence, R. I. 
Through Its Mayor, 
James E. Dunne, 


answers: 
N answer to your first question, I 
would say that after the check- 
up I have made with our director 
of public aid, up to the first of Nov- 
ember, relief conditions were exactly 
the same as a year ago. During 
the first week of November, because 
of the lay-offs in industry, we have 
had an increase in the number of 
relief cases on our relief rolls. 

In answer to your second question, 
to my mind there has been no in- 
dustrial reemployment. In fact, sev- 
eral of our largest cotton mills here 
have closed down completely. Also 
machine tool manufacturers have 
been laying off help. In the jewelry 
indusiry, employm@nt has been 
holding its own for the past twa 
months. This condition in normal 
times lasts for three months until 


—Wide World 
CITY MANAGER SHERRILL 


about two weeks before Christmas 
when there is usually a wholesal2 
laying off. Our large worsted and 


', woolen mills here in this section ale 


at present working but two days.a 
week. 

It is rather difficult to answer your 
third question in regard to what 
percentage of the relief costs shoulda 
be contributed by the municipality. 
I believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State government and the 
city governinent should cooperate to 
the end that they would each, bear 
an equal share in this burden. 

Concerning the national relief 
policy, I have said during the years 
of the depression that I believed 
with the advance made in labor sav- 
ing devices, covering the past 
twenty years, something will event- 
ually have to be done by the Federa! 
Government. My idea was that a 
department be set up, the sole serv- 
ice of which would be to study the 
relief problem and offer ways and 
means to remedy same. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


care of the unemployed? 


a year ago? 


ment? 


oo changes, if any, should be made in federal relief policies 
now that the cities are demanding greater help toward the 


Such is the Question of the Week. To secure an authoritative 
survey of present work-relief conditions The United States News 
submitted these inquiries to the mayors of the major cities: 

Is the relief situation in your city, better or worse than 


Has there been any wholesale diminution of relief 
needs in your city as a result of industrial employ- 


What percentage of total municipal relief costs do you 
feel the city should contribute? 
What changes would you recommend in the national | 
relief policy as a result of your city’s relief history? | 
Answers to these questions are presented herewith, : 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Through its Mayor, 
Mark H. Gehan, 


answers: 


N answer to your inquiries: 

1. Our direct relief is about the 
same. Work relief, WPA, has been 
cut aoout $3,000,000. 

2. The city is spending more than 
it ever spent. Government and State 
are spending less. 

3. Direct relief costs about one- 
half of work relief. Therefore the 


Government takes care of about 


one-half of the number of people 
taken care of by the city at the same 


cost. 1t cannot be put on a percent- 


age basis. 


We pay 58 per cent of our direct 
relief; the State pays 42 per cent. 
The Government pays all PWA help, 
the city contributing the sponsor’s 
contribution. 


The cost to the city now, even on 
the present basis, is more than it 


can stand. There must be more lib- 
eral contributions by the Govern- 
ment and State to ensure the future 
solvency of cities. 


‘Columbus 


Through Its Mayor, 
Myron B. Gessaman, 


answers: 


HE relief situation in Columbus 
is somewhat better than last 
year. This is due partially to the 
fact that there was some increase 
in employment up to a few months 
ago and also due to the fact that 
when the city took over relief on 
May 1, 1937, all clients were required 
to re-register with the result that 
the relief ioad was decreased as of 
that date approximately 50 per cent. 
Since that date there has been some 
increase due to the drop off in em- 
ployment and also the cool weather. 
I would say that there has been a 


+ diminution in the relief needs as a 4” 


result of industrial reemployment 
but not a wholesale diminution. For 
the last two months there has been 
an increase in relief needs which, as 
I have already noted, is due parti- 
ally to a decrease in employment. 


The amount the city should con- 
tribute to the relief needs depends 
entirely upon the financial ability of 
the city. At the present time the 
City of Columbus (and practically 
all Ohio cities) is creating an opera- 
ting deficit in order to finance relief 
and has no available means where- 
by funds can be raised for that pur- 
pose. 


Through Its Department of Public 
Welfare, B. }. Hovce, Director, 


answers: 


WISH to 

seriatim: 

‘1-—What is the present relief sit- 
uation in your city? Is it better or 
worse than a year ago?” 

Figures for Metropolitan  Pitts- 
burgh, including ail of Allegheny 
County, at the present moment in- 
dicate that the relief situation is 
better than a year ago, as shown by 
the figures below: 


Nov. 1936 Nov. 1937 


answer your questions 


Cases Cases 

Direct relief ... 24,000 21.090 
WPA employees 37,000 25,500 
Total . 61,000 46,500 


Due to severe industrial curtail- 
ment beginning in September and 
the continued WPA reductions, we 
anticipate a much higher direct re- 
lief load by the end of 1937 than 
we had at the end of 1936. This is 
indicated by the fact that applica- 


[Continued on Page 8.] 


CAN CITIES SOLVE THEIR RELIEF PROBLEMS 
WITHOUT CHANGE IN FEDERAL-AID POLICIES? 


—Wide World 
MAYOR COUZENS 


from 25 to 


tions, local contributions 
50 per cent. 

“What changes would you recom- 
mend to be instituted in the nation- 
al relief policy as the result of your 
city’s relief history?” 

Localization of all relief with Fed- 
eral, State and local funds made 
available. Disbursed under local 
policies and administration. Based 
on needs regardless of categorical 
Telief. 


Detroit 


Through Its Mayor, 
Frank Couzens, 


answers: 


66 HAT is the present relief situ- 
ation in your city? Is it bet- 
ter or worse than a year ago?” 
Better. But future four montns 
predict additional relief over last 
year. 
“Has there been any wholesale 
diminution of relief needs in your 


city as a result of industrial reem-— 


ployment?” 

Yes. There has been a wholesale 
diminution since the peak of the de- 
pression period as a result of indus- 
trial reemployment. However, at 
present there is only a slight im- 
provement over last year. 

“What percentage of total. munici- 
pal relief costs do you feel the city 
should contribute?” 

Accordinz to local financial condi- 


“You'll be ahead in all ways with 


NEW 1938 CHEVROLET!” 


You'll be ahead in the great things you get— 
You'll be ahead in the small price you pay! 


Take 


Chevrolet; 


Buy value and you'll buy Chevrolet— 


good long look at the smart, 
modern, distinctive lines of the new 1938 
count the many exclusive 
advanced features 
brings to you; and you'll know you'll be 
ahead with a Chevrolet! 

It’s the car that is complete, and that 
means it’s the only low-priced car com- 
bining such outstanding improvements 
as new Modern-Mode Styling, Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes, Genuine Knee-Action*, 
Valve-in-Head Engine, and the other 
modern features listed at the right. 


this 


beautiful car 


the symbol of savings! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Tre 


NODERN- MODE 
STYLING 


PERFECTED: 
HYDRAULIC. 
BRAKES 


GENUINE 
~KNEE- ACTION’ 


ALL SILENT 
AL BODIES 


FISHER NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION: 


~ 


*ON MASTER DE LUXE MODELS ONLY 


Styling as different as it is 
beautiful, for this bigger- 
looking, better-looking low- 
priced car. 


Smooth—powerful—posi- 
tive . . . the safe brakes 
for modern travel... giving 
maximum motoring pro- 
tection. 


(WITH SHOCKPROOF STEERING) 


So safe —so comfortable — 
so different... ‘the world’s 
finest ride.” 


(WITH SAFETY GLASS 
ALL AROUND) 


Larger interiors — lighter, 
brighter colors—and Uni- 
steel construction, making 
each body a fortress of 
safety. 


Giving the most efficient 
combination of power, 
economy and depend- 
ability. 


Giving protection against 
drafts, smoke, windshield 
clouding, and assuring each 
passenger individually con- 
trolled ventilation. 


4 1609 Chestnut St. 


long the finest and 
fastest daily train to 


California 


Alone in its field as the 
hours-fastest and only 
extra-fare daily train be- 
tween Chicago and Cali- 
fornia, the Chief is to be 
dressed anew from end to 
end this winter @ With de- 
livery of car after car of 
their new light-weight 
equipment, sheathed in 
gleaming stainless steel, 
the six regular trains of 
the daily Chief are gradu- 
ally acquiring the match- 
less beauty and comfort of 
the famous Super Chief. 


THE SUPER CHIEF 


This superb extra-fare train, 
Diesel drawn and streamlined 
in stainless steel, strictly first- 
class and but 3934 hours be- 
tween Chicago and Los 
Angeles, attained instant and 
continuing popularity among 
discriminating California 
travelers — for its roominess 
and beauty of appointment, its 
speed and smooth-riding 
comfort. 


@ Again this winter, four 
times each week, the Chief 
will carry a through 
Phoenix Pullman from 
Chicago, and there will be 
splendid service to and 
rom San Bernardino, for 
Palm Springs, via both the 
Super Chief and Chief. 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


A perennial favorite for 40 
years, the solid-Pullman Cali- 
fornia Limited, without extra 
fare, is another fine Santa Fe 
daily train between Chicago 
and California. 


Let us work with you in devel- 

oping your plans for a Calif- 

ornia or Southwestern trip. 

S. ¢C. DILLARD, Djst. Pass. Agent 
ANTA FE R 


302 Franklin Trust ‘Bldg. 
at 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Phones: Rittenhouse 


The Plaza is the unanimous 
choice of those discriminat- 
ing travelers who are satis- 
fied with nothing but the 
best. You enjoy the spaci- 
ous rooms which bid you 
cheerful welcome... the ex- 
cellent service and tempt- 
ing Cuisine... and the Per- 
sian Room with its superb 
entertainment featuring 
Eddy Duchin and his or- 
chestra and Paul Draper. 
Facing Central Park, the 
Plaza is ideally located. 
Subway station at hotel and 
5th Ave. buses pass the door. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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Citizens 
Information 
Service 


Rail Retirement Pensions: 
What Applicant Should Do 


OW may an applicant fcr railroad retirement 
pension ascertain the status of his claim? 

The Railroad Retirement Board has already be- 
gun payment of pensions to those whose claims are 
approved. In many cases the papers filed by appli- 
cants do not give complete data and the Board has 
to call for further information. Im all cases the 
Board checks with the railroads on which the ap- 
plicant says he worked, for information as to the 
applicant's service and the compensation paid while 
so employed, especially during the period of 1924- 
1931, which is required under the law governing 
railroad retirement pensions. 

There is a large volume of claims and sometimes 
the completion of all the data necessary from both 
the applicants and the railroads entails delay, 
though the effort is to clear the applications as 
quickly as possible. If an applicant, receiving no 
word from the Board, feels there is undue delay, ne 
should write a letter, giving all the facts essential 
to identify his claim—name, address, railroad serv- 
ice and any other essential partichlars—to M. E. 
Lynch, Director of Claims, Railroad Retirement 
Board, Washington, D. C. 


Citizen's Remedy Against 
Unfair Business Practice 


OW may a citizen get Federal action to stop un- 
fair business practices? 

A consumer, a competitor, or any public official 
or agency, may originate a case before the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washington. No formality 
is required. All that is necessary is to submit to 
the Commission a letter setting forth the facts in 
detail, with all evidence in the writer’s possession 
in support of the charges. 

The Commission not only directs its efforts to- 
ward correction and elimination of unfair trade 
practices in domestic trade, under its organic Aci, 
but it also deals with unlawful price discriminations 
under the Clayton and Robinson-Patman acts and 
unlawful competitive practices by export associa- 
tions or combines that are exempt from the anti- 
trust law. 

When the Commission’s jurisdiction is clear, 2 
Commission attorney examines the case, calls for 
any necessary additional evidence, interv:ews the 
complainant and, if necessary, the competitor and 
consumers affected. If on review the Chief Ex- 
aminer agrees with the attorney’s recommendation 
for action, the matter is laid formally before the 
Commission to decide whether to institute formal 
proceedings. 

In the investigation preliminary to a report, it 
is not the policy of the Commission to disclose the 
identity of the complainant and all proceedings 
prior to issuance of formal complaint or publication 
(or a Stipulation of facts and agreement to cease 
and desist from the unfair practice) are confi- 
dential. The formal complaint issued against an 
alleged unfair competitor is made in the name of 
the Commission and the citizen, or other complain- 
ant, is not a party to the formal -proceedings. 


Limitations of a Patent: 
Extent of Rights It Gives 


NA AY a citizen manufacture, use and sell his own 

invention unconditionally upon receiving a 
patent from the Government? 

That depends whether the invention does or does 


“not infringe prior patent rights. Generally speak- 


ing, a patent grant gives the inventor the right to 
exclude all others from making, using or selling the 
invention for 17 years but the receipt of s patent 
does not give the patentee the right to make, use 


‘and sell his own invention if it is an improvement 
» on some unexpired patent whose claims are in- 


fringed thereby. 


More than 1,900,000 patents have been issued, cov- 
ering every line of inventive endeavor, and the Pat- 


. ent Office therefore advises all, before applying for 
_@ patent, to have a search made at the Patent Office 


by a registered patent attorney, to make certain 


_ the device has not been shown in some prior patent. 


The Patent Office, in its investigation preceding 


‘ its issue of a patent, does not consider whether the 


invention infringes prior patents. The patent is 


“ granted only after determination of utility and com- 


pleteness of disclosure of the invention and a search 
to determine its novelty. 

Full information is obtainable from 
missioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


the Com- 


‘The Public Health Service: 


Co-operation in Industry 


AY the manager of an ¢ndustrial plant where 
spread of a disease threatens possible stoppage 


- of plant operations, obtain Federal cooperation in 


ascertaining cause of the outbreak? 

Yes. The Public Health Service will cooperate 
not only with State authorities but with any person 
on a matter concerned with public heaith. 

A recent example was an appeal from an estab- 
lishment employing 750 people, among whom oc- 
curred 25 cases of skin eruptions diagnosed as oc- 
Cupational dermatitis or infection from handling 
carbon papers. PHS, after investigation, reports 
the diseases were not of occupational] Origin and 
that proven cases of occupational dermatitis from 
handling carbon are exceedingly rare. 

Inquiries should be addressed to “The United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D C.” 


— 
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AS CONGRESS CONVENES IN SPECIAL SESSION 


BY PRUSLDINT OF THs STATES OF 


A 


WIEREAS pudli¢ interests require thst the Congress of 
the United States should be convened in extra sesaion et 
twelve o'clock, noon, on the Fifteenth day of Norember, 1977, 
to receive such commnicetion ss may be made by the Rxecutives 

NOK, TREALPOAL, I, Pranklin b, Roosevelt, President of 
the United States of Aucrice, do hereby procinia and declare 


that an extraordinary oecesion requires the Congress of the : 


1 


ECLARING that an “extraordinary occasion” warranted action, 
President Roosevelt summoned Congress to convene in special ses- 
sion to-day—six weeks before the regular session. 

One announced purpose was to enable the legislators to avoid a 
session extending through next summer, when the entire House mem- 
bership and a third of the Senators will want to be campaigning for 
reelection. Committees already have begun to work. Mr. Roosevelt 
consulted frequently with Congressional and business leaders in fram- 
ing the message about what he wants done. 


3 


— on the agenda for the Democratic leadership is to get the 

wages and hours bill into the House for action. The leaders are 
hopeful, despite little sign of change in the opposition by Southerners, 
which prevented action in August. 

In addition to laying down standards for treatment of workers like 
those shown punching the time-clock, the bill may be amended to pro- 
vide for maintaining “fair trade practices.” Secretary Perkins favors 
the proposal that the legislation be modified rather than that it be 
made more stringent. 


ITHIN these massive structures of a re-built Capital lies, in the 
President’s opinion, “a higgledy-piggledy patchwork of dupli- 
cate responsibilities and overlapping powers.” | 
The Administration bill for reorganization of the Government is his 
answer. The Brownlow committee recommended that two new depart- 
ments—for Social Welfare and for Public Works—be established; and 
that the many independent regulatory commissions be consolidated 
into the regular departments. The latter recommendation has aroused 
intense opposition. 


QtverEe looking toward revision and reenforcement of the anti- 
trust laws are under way behind these walls of the Department of 
Justice. Although Attorney General Cummings had advocated early 
consideration, the President's decision to encourage it in the special 
session came as a surprise to many, 
Mr. Roosevelt said interpretations of the laws by the courts and 
delays of legal procedure have limited their effectiveness. Identical 
bidding on Government contracts helped force the issue. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing, Wide World, Underwood & Underwood 


Pal 


—— ESS recession and stock market gyrations thrust new factors 

into the situation after the proclamation was issued. Outwardly 
unperturbed, the President nevertheless called on Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, and other officials to suggest 
revisions in his economic policies. 

Changes in margin requirements for stock trading aroused con- 
jecture whether the Administration had altered its attitude toward 
Wall Street. More gestures to encourage private capital investment 
are expected. 


HILE farmers plow their fields, experts of the Department of 
Agriculture and leaders of the farm organizations confer in 
Washington on what form surplus crop control legislation should take. 
Price declines in cotton and corn since Congress adjourned have in- 


. treased pressure from the farm areas for bigger subsidies. 


“The farmers themselves,” Mr. Roosevelt said, “want to cooperate 
to build an all-weather farm program so that in the long run prices will 
be more stable. They believe this can be done, and the national bud- 
get kept out of the red.” 


ORE will be heard, too, about national planning. Pleased with 

the conception embodied in the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 

the President has asked Congress to establish seven planning regions 

to promote conservation of natural resources, a spread and cheapening 
of electric power, protection against floods and the like. 

Whether he favors the Mansfield bill in the House or the Norris bill 
in the Senate, with its greater emphasis on public power, is a question. 
Mr. Roosevelt has said local people would do the planning for their 
regions and Congress would determine the projects to be carried on. 


8 
\ ha Secretary Hull and Norman Davis, delegate to the Nine-Power 
Conference in Brussels, the President doubtless will look for ad- 
vice when the inevitable dispute over the Neutrality Act materializes. 
This Government has arraigned Japan as an “aggressor nation” in 
China. Yet the Neutrality Act, with its mandatory ban on munitions 
shipments to warring nations, has not been invoked. The technical 
reason given is that war has not been “declared”. Demands both for 


invocation and modification of the Act are expected. 
EpwarpD Durry. 


— 


Do you 


know 
_Tthat- 


HE Government’s plan to get rid of a surplus 
of 10,000,000 bushels of second-grade pota- 
toes involves compensation for the growers, even 
though they feed these “spuds” to their hogs. Com- 
pensation will be at the rate of 15 cents a bushel, 
or 25 cents per 100 pounds. 


x * * 


HAT the drop in the stock market may do to 

Santa Claus this year is presaged in a falling 
off in imports for the Christmas trade recorded at 
New York City. Duties collected there in October 
this year were a million dollars or 6 per cent less 
than in October, 1936, largely due to cancellations 
of import orders for the holiday trade as a result 
of the market recession. 


x* * 


ged in steel production from 90 to only 41 

per cent of capacity during the last few months 
is reflecting itself in pay envelopes of steel workers. 
While there have been relatively few lay-offs, the 
need for common Iabor has so greatly diminished 
in steel mills of the Pittsburgh area that many 
workers have had their work week reduced from 40 
to 24 hours. 


x* * 


STABLISHING a five-day 35-hour week through- 

out the Government services would add from 

50 to 100 millions a year to public expenses, a re- 

port to the Budget Bureau discloses, probably 

making this proposed change unfeasible, in view 
of the President’s budget-balancing hopes. 


x * * 


E hobo population is declining. In the first 

half of this year, 80,000 fewer trespassers were 
ejected from railroad property than in the same 
period of 1936, according to reports of 80 rail- 
ways to the Association of American Railroads. 
About four million trespassers each year are ejected 
from trains or railroad property. In the campaign 
against trespassers, railroads are stressing the 
“safety angle.” In four months this year, 888 tres- 
passers lost their lives and 937 were injured. 


x 


T PRESENT rate of increase in use of automo- 
biles, “all American cities are going to be con- 
fronted within the next year or so with a very criti- 
cal situation of practical stagnation of traffic 
movement on the more important arteries of travel,” 
predicts Dr. Miller McClintock, director of the 
Harvard University Bureau of Traffic Research. He 
estimates that 40,000 persons will be killed in high- 
way accidents this year. 


RYING to satisfy Thanksgiving consumer de- 
mand for smaller turkeys, the Department of 
Agriculture’s research center at Beltsville, Md., an- 
nounces that through breeding experiments it 
is evolving a model bird, weighing only 8 or 10 
pounds, suitable for the small-family table. The 
improved model turkey of the future will have a 
shorter neck and more white meat—but his strut 
and gabble will not be inferior to those of the 
present larger-sized birds, the agricultural experts 
say. | 


x* * 


OMPARED with the $6 per diem that Congress- 
men received during the first 25 years of the 
Republic, members of Congress this year, in the 
regular and special sessions, will have collected in 
salaries $257 per week, or about $42 a day. But ia 
addition to their $10,000 annual salaries, for clerk 
hire Senators get $10,320 a year and Representa- 
tives $5,000, besides $125 each for stationery, and a 
travel allowance of 20 cents a mile each way be- 
tween their homes and Washington—and also an 
average of $1,415 worth of free postage per mem- 
ber, through their exercise of the franking priv- 
ilege. 


N MOST American cities, approximately one- 

fourth of the family income is spent for rent, the 

Commerce Department’s financial survey of urban 
housing discloses. 


* * 


NCLE SAM’S latest movie production, “The 
River,” dramatizing the results of floods and 
soil erosion, has been having its premier showings 
in New Orleans, Memphis and other Mississippi Val- 
ley cities, where much of the filming was done. The 
picture was made by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tradition, which also produced the earlier film, “The 
Plow That Broke the Plains,” portraying the disas- 
trous effects of drought and dust storms. 


* 


HEN Congress reassembles in special session 
Nov. 15, the House of Representatives will have 
329 Democrats, 90 Republicans, eight Progressives, 
five Farmer-Laborites and three vacancies. In the 
Senate there will be 76 Democrats, 16 Republicans, 
one Progressive, two Farmer-Laborites and one in- 
dependent. The only Senate vacancy existing at 
end of the regular session last summer has just 
been filled by election of John E. Miller (Dem.), to 
succeed the late Senator Joseph T. Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas. 


x * * 


UNTING accidents caused 2,000 deaths in 1936, 

says the American Red Cross in issuing a set 

of safety rules for hunters to bear in mind during 
the .hunting season this fall. 


x * * 


SLIGHT rise in the national death rate from 

tuberculosis is attributed by officials of the 
National Tuberculosis Association to cumulative ef- 
fects of the depression. The death rate was 55.4 
per 100,000 in 1936 as compared with 54.5 in 1935. 
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+ Lord Halifax was dispatched to Ber- 


War and World Unrest Greet 
Nineteenth Peace Anniversary 


2) + 


New gains for dictatorship. 
Japan's conquest of Shang- 
hai. Faltering mediation 
moves. massacre. 


ROUND cenotaphs and at the 
monuments of Unknown Soldiers 
statesmen solemnly gathered last 
week to laud the purposes of those 
millions who died in the “war to 
end war” and “to make the world 
safe for: democracy.” 

the moments of 11 o’clock 
Armistice Day silence were drowned 
by the thunders of the guns in 
China and Spain. Piling up bigger 
armaments and with more men in 
military uniform than at any time 
since 1918, the world seemed looking 
war-ward instead of peace-ward on 
the 20th Armistice Day. 

Japan’s invading armies ended the 


+ three-month’s attack on Shanghai 


SHEILA BARRETT FEATURED 
IN GAY NEW ENTERTAINMENT 


America’s most famous mimic and 
satirist is back again at Rockefeller 
Center Roof with a new series of her 
brilliant and amusing character 
sketches... Other features of the 
Autumn Season include: DARIO and 
DIANE, superb dance duo.. 

“SENATOR” FORD, Yankee humor- 
ist, who deflates in comic vein our 
best “stuffed shirts”... Dance music 
by AL DONAHUE and his orchestra, 
and EDDIE LE BARON'S tango-rhumba 
band... 6:30 until 3 A.M. nightly, 
except Sundays... Call Clrcle 6-1400. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 


by capture of that city and aimed 
their next assaults at China’s cap- 
ital, Nanking. Spanish fascists, aided 
by Italy and Germany, pushed on 
toward their goal—ultimate victory 
in Spain. 

The Armistice anniversary of the 
war “to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy” saw autocracy exulting in 
greater spread of its power, sSup- 
ported by military might, than at 
any time since the guns ceased fir- 
ing on the western front, Nov. 11, 
1918. 


BRAZIL GONE FASCIST? 

Has fascism come to the Amer- 
icas? That was the new question 
pondered last week in world chan- 
celleries, especially in capitals of 
the Western Hemisphere, as cables 
flashed the news that President 
Vargas had abrogated the constitu- 
tion of Brazil and set up a regime 
strikingly resembling the totalita- 
rian systems of Italy and Germany. 

Next January’s national election 
is called off. The national congress 
has been abolished. State and lo- 
cal governments have been put un- 
der central governmental control. 
Power has been concentrated in the 
hands of the aggressive little five- 
foot Getulio Darnelles Vargas, who 
bears a Striking resemblance to 
Napoleon. 

His coup was hailed in Berlin and 
Rome with signs of keen satisfaction. 
Washington watched, wiih no in- 
tention of any interference in inter- 
nal affairs of a neighboring nation, 
but with disappointment at this new 
sign of collapse of democracy. It was 
not so many months ago that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Huii 
journeyed to the Pan-American 
Conference at Buenos Aires to. hail 
the democracy of the Americas as 
an example to the autocracies of the 
Old World. 

Even as they spoke, many of the 
Latin-American republics, nominally 
operating under democratic forms, 
were actual autocracies. Since then 
fascist influence and example re- 
portedly has been havinzs its effects 
in several American nations below 
the equator, which have in their 
populations large Italian and Ger- 
man elements sympathetic with the 
ideals of Mussolini and Hitler. 
Thirty-five per cent of Brazil’s popu- 
lation, for example, is of Italian ex- 
traction, and a strong green-shirt 
fascist Movement has developed 
there. 


NEW ALLIANCE FEARED 

Would Brazil’s example be further 
copied in the New World, statesmen 
and observers of foreign affairs were 
wondering. The situation recalled 
that of more than a century ago 
when the Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
claimed as a warning to European 
foes of democracy, banded in the 
Holy Alliance, not to try to spread 
their system into the Americas. In- 
Stead of the Holy Alliance, today 
there is a newly-forged ‘bloc of au- 
tocracies militantly opposed to the 
democratic system, joined in the 
“anti-communist” treaty alliance o! 
Italy, Germany and Japan. Just as 
the Holy Alliance powers intervened 
to check democratic movements, 
some European observers were hold- 
ing that the Italo-German interven- 
tion in Spain was only the initia) 
development of similar moves to 
Support the spread of totalitarian 
dictatorships elsewhere it: Europe, 
and in South America. 

Beginning of joint maneuvers by 
the German and Italian fleets in the 
Mediterranean made French observ- 
ers suspect there may be a secret 
military clause in the new German- 
Italian-Japanese treaty. Diplomati- 
cally outmaneuvered by Mussolini 
and Hitler in the Spanish situation, 
the British lion purred last week in- 
Stead of roaring. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain proclaimed Britain’s 
desire to come to an understanding 
of sincere friendship with the Ber- 
lin-Rome axis of Fascist states. 


HH 


Acclaimed by the World’s Travelers 


In The Biltmore, distinction of personality and distinction 
of hospitality truly meet. Here you will appreciate the 
important attributes to your comfort—spacious rooms, 
luxuriously appointed; world-famous dining rooms; su- 


perb service;and an atmosphere of charm and refinement. 


Single rooms from $6; double rooms from $8; suites from $12 
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David B. Mulligan, President 
MADISON AVENUE AT 43RD STREET + NEW YORK + ADJOINING GRAND CENTRAL 


points of 
includ- 
lost 


lin to discuss with Hitler 
friction and disagreement, 
ing Germany’s claims to. her 
colonies. 


CONFERENCE MARKS TIME 

Other events put the Brusscls 
Nine-Power Conference into virtual 
eclipse. Absolute Japanese rejec- 
tion of overtures seeking to get the 
Nippon government to change its 
decision not to participate in the 
parleys left uncertain and in some 
dispute the next courses to be taken. 

While Japanese guns and bombs— 
battered out the last resistance in 
Shanghai, China’s’ generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek, stood firm against 
accepting any mediation from pow- 
ers outside the conference, which 
seemed to put a quietus on Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s reported ambitions to 
have himself accepted as umpire in 
the Fur East troubles. 

While democratic statesmen 
viewed with varying degrees of ap- 
prehension rumored Fasvist maneu- 
vers in central Europe, the city of 
Danzig, where a Nazi coup d’etat was 
recenily accomplished,. formally es- 
tablished its totalitarian regime last 
week. The Volkstag (Senate) vote 
to abolish political parties and to 
compel Danzig youth to join the 


PRICE 


PLYMOUTH’S 1938 STORY! 


HOSE 4 BIG WORDS above say it all—Plymouth’s got 
what people want.:.BIG VALUE, LOW PRICE! 
It’s safer! Double-action hydraulic brakes—all-steel 
body—Safety Interior. VALUE EVERY ONE WANTS! 


SEE “ALL THREE” 


Don’t pickacarhit-or-miss. 
Get the real facts on ‘‘All 
Three’’ low-priced cars. 


Hitler youth movement. At Geneva, There’s a world of comfort in Plymouth’s “cushioned” | Check prices—values! 
the World Jewish Congress sought ride...with airplane-type shock-absorbers, “‘live’’ rubber eget satya a 
e eee sen = 

to arouse the League of Nations 49 body mountings and Amola steel springs. aie. taps 

ersecutions instituted under the ’ . ally ridden in it. Then check its price. No question, it's through Dodge, De Sotoand 
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new regime. Until the recent Nazi TEUR HOUR, Columbia Network, the best buy of the year. Don’t missit! PLymMouTH D1- Chrysler dealers. 


revolution, Danzig had the status of Thursdays, 9 to 10 P.M.,E.S.T. 
a free city, under special protection 


of the League. 


MASSACRE IN HAITI 

Outside the theaters of war in 
China and Spain, the most shocking 
reports of bloodshed came last week 
from the island of Haiti. Though 
the United States has abjured the 
policy of being policeman to inter- 
vene as we did when such troubles 
previously broke out, the State De- 
partment, acting Secretary Sumner 
Welles declared, was considering 
with grave concern reports of mas- 
sacres that reportedly cost the lives 
of between 3,000 and 5,000 Haitians 
in Santo Domingo. 

Clashes resulted when Dominicans 
resented heavy influx of Haitians 
across their frontier seeking work. 
The massacres, attributed to Haitan 
soldiers and civilians, culminated, 
according to reports of observers, 
with the rounding up of hundreds of 
Haitian men, women and children 
by Dominican rural volice, who 
herded them into a forest to be 
Slaughtered by men armed with 
clubs, machetes, daggers and bay- 
onets, 


VISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE NEW PLYMOUTH 


INVEST IN “THE CAR 
THAT STANDS UP BEST”’ 


GOLFERS APPRECIATE 


i means a lot that famous golfers like Gene Sarazen, Helen 
c Hicks, Lawson Little. and Ralph Guldahl, agree in their preference 
for Camels. They have found that costlier tobaccos do place Camels 
in aclass apart. Listen to Ralph Guldahl, National Open Champion: 
“I’ve stuck to Camels for 10 years,” he says. “I smoke lots of 
Camels and I’ve never known them to jangle my nerves. That 
partly explains why so many golfers are loyal Camel smokers.” 


And not only golfers, but people in all walks of life— millions of 
Americans — prefer Camels day after day after day, making them the 
LARGEST -SELLING cigarette in America...or the world. 


SALESGIRL Elsie Schu- SPORTS WRITER BANK TELLER John 


macher: “When the rush Stuart Cameron: “It’s McMahon: “I’m han- 
gets me ‘worn out’—it’s me mighty impressive how dling money by the thou- 
for a Camel, and I get a champions agree on sands. Jangled nerves 
quick ‘lift.’ Practically all Camels. I’m glad as any just don’t fit in that kind 


of us girls in the store pre- 
fer Camels.” 


WATCHMAKER I. C. 
Gorkun says: ‘Camels? 
Say, every Camel I smoke 
seems to be milder and 
tastier than the last one. 
Camels don’t leave me 
feeling ‘smoked out.’ ” 


athlete that Camels don’t 
get on my nerves.” 


DRAFTSMAN B. T. 
Miller: “I often feel used 
up during long hours be- 
fore the drawing board. 
Camels give me a ‘lift’ 
when I feel I need it. They 
Dever tire my taste.” 


of work. So it’s Camels 
for me.” 


AUTO MECHANIC Al 
Patterson: “In the gar- 
age business you have to 
catch your meals on the 
run. Camels seem to 
smooth the way for good 
digestion.” 


CHIEF SIGNALMAN 
of N. Y. Central R.R., 
John Geraghty: “Speed 
and safety — our watch- 
words — call for healthy 
nerves. Do Camels jan- 
gle my nerves? No sir!” 


NEW DOUBLE-FEATURE 
CAMEL CARAVAN 


Two great shows —‘‘Jack Oakie College” and 
Benny Goodman's “Swing School” — in one fast, 
fun-filled hour. On the air every Tuesday night at 
9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 
6:30 pm P.S.T., over W ABC-Columbia Network. 


Camel spends MILLIONS 
MORE FOR COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 
Camels are a matchless blend of finer = 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
= Turkish and Domestic. 


Copyright, 1937, R. J, Reynolds Tobacce Company, Winston-Salem, N. O. 
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By B. |. HOVDE 
Director of Public Welfare, Pittsburgh 


(Continued from Page 5.] 
tions for ‘direct have tripled since 
September Ist. 

“9—Has there been any whole- 
sale diminution of relief needs in 
your city as a result of industrial 
reemployment?” 

There was a heavy industrial re- 
employment during the spring of 
1937. The entire improvement in- 
dicated by the above figures occur- 
red April to June, 1937. The turn- 
ing point was reached during July, 
and lay-offs began in September, 
increasing heavily during October. 
Major industries have laid off at 
least 6.000 men in Allegheny County 
since Sept. 1, and many more thou- 

sands have been put on part time. 
“3 What percentage of total 
municipal relief costs do you feel 
the city should contribute?” 

Probably one-third, with the State 
and the national governments con- 
tributing one-third each. This is a 
purely arbitrary proportion and 
might be subject to some rather 
drastic change upon more extensive 
discussion. I feel definitely that the 
proportions to be borne by these 
various units of government should 
be fixed in order that each may 
fully realize its responsibility. 

At present there is a very strong 
tendency on the part of especially 
the municipal and the national Gov- 
ernment to evade any obligation 
whatever so far as direct relief is 
concerned. I would say, however, 
that here in Pittsburgh the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare spends con- 
siderable sums on what might per- 
haps best be called medical relief. 

“4—What changes would you 
recommend to be instituted in the 
national relief policy as the result 
of your city's relief history?” 

A national relief program in which 
the national Government would es- 
tablish a department for social af- 
fairs with the secretary in the 
President's Cabinet. This depart- 
ment should receive and reallocate 
to the various States such appro- 
priations as Congress and the Presi- 
dent might make for relief pur- 
poses. This Federal department 
ought also to lay down the general 
basic principles on which relief 
Should be administered. 

A State department of public as- 
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sistance, such as we now have in # change before the spring of 1938. Not 


Pennsylvania, to receive from the 
Federal Government such grants in 
aid as might be made by the Federal 
Department of Social Affairs; to set 
up and administer more detailed 
regulations for the administration 
of relief, complying with such funda- 
mental instructions as might be is- 
sued by the Federal Department of 
Social Affairs; and to receive and 
reallocate such appropriations as 
the State legislature and the Gov- 
ernor might make for relief pur- 
poses. I believe that the State De- 
partment ought to control both di- 
rect and work relief. 

A city or county relief administra- 
tion which should administer relief 
directly, using Federal and State 
funds allocated to it, in accordance 
with the above and receive from the 
city or the county such appropriate 
proportion of the total relief moneys 
as might be decided to be the proper 
proportion of the local government. 

The administration of relief, 
whether work relief or direct relief, 
should be on a strictly merit basis. 


Des Moines, lowa 
Through Its Mayor, 
J. H. Allen, 


answers: 

66NW/HAT is the present relief situa- 
tion in your city? Is it better 

or worse than a year ago?” 

For the month of October, 1936. 
the case load was 4,588. October, 
1937, shows a case load of 4,786, an 
increase of 200 cases. 

“Has there been any wholesale 
diminution of relief needs in your 
city as a result of industrial reem- 
ployment?” 

No. Des Moines is not an indus- 
trial center and yet there is a rela- 
tively large population of unskilled 
workmen. The rélief load at the 
present time shows at least 60 per 
cent of unskilled laborers who are 
unable to find employment. These 


two things being true, Des Moines 


would necessarily carry a higher re- 
lief population than other cities 
with more adequate industrial facili- 
ties. 

In checking with the United States 
Reemployment Service, we have 
found that for the last two months 
jobs were coming in very slowly and 
that they do not look for much 


arn, 


The United States News 


only is our case load larger this year 
by 200 families than last year, but 
we have recently learned that several 
industrial concerns in the city have 
laid off a large number of men in 
the past week or two with very little 
possibility of reemployment for the 
rest of the winter. 

“What percentage of total munici- 
pal relief costs do you fee) the city 


should contribute?” 


We are on a county unit basis. 
The city cannot assume any addi- 
tional financial burdens for the rea- 
son that we are up to our financial 
limits. There would have to be new 
legislation for an increase in tax 
levies, which would be impossible 
at this time as the State Legislature 
does not convene until 1939. 

“What changes would you recom- 
mend to be instituted in the nation- 
al relief policy as the result of your 
city’s relief history?” 

From my study of the problem I 
am convinced that the only place 
a large number of the unemployed 
can find a way of making all or 
the major part of their living is by 
the return to the soil. This can ve 
done by immediately adopting a na- 
tional land policy whereby any per- 
son wanting to get to the land for 
the purpose of making a living 
Should be given the opportunity to 
do so. 

A reforestation program, whereby 
young people wanting to establish a 
home in the forestry business would 
be paid a part or half of the ex- 
penses now incurred in the present 
reforestation program aad the bal- 
ance to be applied on the contracts 
for the lana: 

I think the entire educationai sys: 
em should be revised so that every 
child is taught the fundamentai 
necessity of “how to make a living. ’ 


Milwaukee 


Through Benjamin Glassberg, 
Department of Outdoor Relief, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


UMBER of relief cases during Oc- 
14,700 
greater than October, 1936. Number 
of applications for relief highest 
Applications due to 


tober, 1937, totalled 


since January. 
loss of jobs, highest in a year. 
Relief load 


took marked down- 


@ 


Took upward turn in August. City of 
Milwaukee makes no contribution 
toward relief. Milwaukee county is 
the unit and is now carrying totai 
relief cost, which results in impossi- 
bly heavy burden for taxpayer. 

State should bear substantial part 
of relief cost. There should be Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for general relief, 
aS Well as for social security aids to 
secure balanced relief program. 
Unreasonable to saddle entire cost 
of unemployables on small home 
owner. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Through Its Mayor, 
Dan B. Butler, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

ELIEF situation in Omaha not 

much changed from one year 
ago. No wholesale diminution of 
relief needs. Under our State laws 
the county is solely responsible for 
all relief but the city will contribute 
about $500,000 next year to match 
PWA funds to keep men employed. 
City’s contribution this year was 
more than $300,000. National relief 
policy generally satisfactory. 


Baltimore 


Through its Mayor, 
Howard W. Jackson 


answers: 


NSWERING your four questions: 

“What is the present relie‘ 

Situation in your city; is it better 
or worse than a year ago?” 

Nov. 1, 1936, the caseload of gen- 
eral relief—4,034 cases; 
(Baltimore City}, 10,939 cases. 

Nov. 1, 1937, the caseload of gen- 
eral relief—2,867 cases; 
(Baltimore City) 6,014 cases. 

This does not include old age pen- 
Sions, aid to dependent children, and 
blind pensions for either year. 

(2) “Has there been any. whole- 
sale diminution of relief needs?” 

The answer to this is contained in 
the figures in answer to question 
No. 1. 


The prospect for the winter is not | 


as favorable as had been contem-: 
plated earlier in the year. 

(3) “What percentage of total mu- 
nicipal relief cost does the city con- 
tribute?” 

Estimates submitted to the 1937 
legislature requested $1,400,000 for 


on WPA. 


on WPA 


News of the Slaves: 


0) 


Major issue for Congress. Out- 
look for heavier costs. Bur- 
den on local agencies. 


HE question of relief—as it af- 
fects States and cities—which 
became a national problem with the 
advent of hard times, again ap- 
proaches a crisis. 7 

The issue hinges upon the part 
that States and cities should bear in 
the relief of the unemployed. It 
probably will be a major. issue be- 
fore the special session of Congress 
that convened this week. 

As the country struggled out of the 
morass of depression the Federal 
Government sought to put the onus 
of this duty back on localities. But 
with lessening activity in industry 
and the prospect of a “new depres- 
sion” this winter, the States and, to 
a great extent the cities, clamor that 
the load is much too much for them. 


REVENUES LIMITED 

The gist of their argument: main 
source of revenue in cities is the 
realty tax which, they claim, has 
reached the zenith of practicability. 
Other sources of revenue are not as 
available to them as to the Federal 
Government, they say, therefore the 
Government should shoulder a 
larger part of the responsibility. 

The question of how much money 
the cities should contribute toward 
the Federal work-relief program is 
as old as Federal relief itself. At the 
last session of Congress an effort 


general relief, and $250,000 for sup- 
plementation of aid to dependent 
children. Against this, the legis- 
lature has made available, in Balti- 
more City, a sum which has beea 
estimated at between $800,000 and 
$1,000,000. 

(4) “What changes would you 
recommend to be instituted in a na- 
tional relief policy as the result of 
your city’s relief history?” 

I am not in a position to answer 
this until after the Conference of 
Mayors in Washington. 


CARING FOR NATION'S JOBLESS: 
THE BURDEN ON CITY BUDGETS 


+ was made to have States and cities 


contribute at least 25 per cent of the 
cost. The effort was defeated but it 
probably will be renewed at this 
session of Congress. 

The cities, their mayors say, had 
hoped that a rising tide of indus- 
trial employment would have ab- 
sorbed the great majority of relief 
recipients. But it has not, because 
that tide has slackened. And slack- 
ened to such an extent that several 
large cities, such as Chicago and St. 
Louis, dread the coming winter. 


LOAD ON LOCAL AGENCIES 

WPA officials say that local com- 
munities now bear a load of about 
22 per cent, compared with 13 or 
14 per cent when the WPA began 
in 1935. The contribution varies 
with the type of project and the 
financial standing of the city. Gen- 
erally the city must pay fer all ma- 
terials used on a WPA project but 
sometimes a part of the labor cost is 
also charged to the city. 


Most WPA projects are now work- 
consuming jobs, such as road con- 
struction, building, park improve- 
ment, etc., suggested by the local 
authorities and approved by the 
WPA, which decides just. how much 
of the cost the locality must bear. 
The latest count of WPA workers 
was 1,468,433 on Oct. 23 but Federal 
authorities fear that advent of win- 
ter will bring a much heavier de- 
mand for relief jobs. P 

The WPA Administrator, Harry L. 
Hopkins, however has declared he 
must stay within the budget of one 
and a half billion dollars set for the 


-agency for the year ending June 30, 


1938. This figure was a compromise 
between the demand of the Confer- 
ence of Mayors for two billion dol- 
lars and the argument raised by 
economists in Congress that one bil- 
lion dollars should prove sufficient. 


The Conference of Mayors con- 
venes again in Washington this 
week as the special session of Con- 
gress opens and the controversy will 
open again. 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New 
York is president of the conference. 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administra- 
tor, will outline Federal relief pro- 


November 15, 1937 


gram for 1938. Mayor Frank L. 
Shaw will discuss the problem of 
transient relief as it exists in Los 
Angeies. Mayor Harold H. Burton 
of Cleveland will speak of the Situa- 
tion confronting the typical indus- 
trial city. 

Other high lights of the confer. 
ence are to be discussions of the 
duties of municipal governments in 
industrial disputes; housing under 
the new Federal progiam; and 
municipal airports. 


2 WAY RELIEF 


FOR THE MISERY OF 


Take 2 BAYER ASPIRIN tablets and 
drink a full glass of water. Repeat 
treatment in 2 hours. 

If throat is sore from the cold, crush | 
ond stir 3 BAYER ASPIRIN tablets 
in 34 glass of water. Gargle twice. 
This eases throat rawness and sore- 
ness almost instantly. 


All it usually costs to relieve the 
misery of a cold today — is 3 to 
o¢ — relief for the period of your 
cold 15¢ to 25¢. Hence no family 
need. neglect even minor head 
h 
ere is what to do: Take two 
BAYER tablets when you feel a 
cold coming on — with a full glass 
of water. Then repeat, if necessary, 
according to directions in each 
package. Relief comes rapidly. 
method of relieving 
colds is the way many doctors 
approve. You take Bayer Aspirin 
for relief — then if you are not 
improved promptly, you call the 
family doctor. 
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Shrinkage in Union Dues: 
An Index to Unemployment 


x 


Effect of steel recession. Peace 
conference marks time. 


Bat- 


tle of rival unions. 


EFLECTING for the first time the current recession in business, 
the A. F. of L. reported last week that employment of union 
members had declined in October as compared with the previous 


month. 


The decline was small as measured by the index used, falling from 
90.7 to 90.6. Nevertheless, it was the first decline in any October 
since 1931 and the first decline in any month since last February. 

Increasing unemployment among union members is instantly felt 


in the amount of dues received by the unions. 


The usual procedure 


is to require of unemployed members a merely nominal due, usually 
about 10 cents a month. In some cases, no dues are required. 
In the case of C. I. O. unions there are no figures available for 


measuring decline in employment of 
members. Nevertheless the employ- 
ment decline has been very heavy in 
the steel industry, where C. I. O. is 
dominant. Steel operations have 
fallen almost 50 per cent in recent 
months, and independent investiga- 
tions have indicated a substantial 
falling off in dues payments, even 
in advance of the decline. 


The Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University reported re- 
cently on this aspect of the affairs 
of Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. It stated: 

“Although thousands of steel 
workers joined the union, their en- 
thusiasm for paying dues was damp- 
ened once an agreement had been 
Signed and the period of struggle 
was past. Collection of dues was 
further hampered under the terms 
of the agreements which prohibited 
the union from conducting business 
on company time or property. 

“Nevertheless spokesmen for the 
S. W. O. C. claimed that the union 
had been self-sustaining since it 
started dues collection early in 
April, 1937, and that it could con- 
tinue to meet its expenses out of in- 
come if half the members paid 
dues.” 

Philip Murray, chairman of the S. 
W. O. C., later stated that 80 per 
cent of the members were fully paid 
up. This statement was made, how- 
ever, before the decline in steel op- 
erations had reached its present 
prevortions. - 

* 


Rival Unions in 
Lead and Zinc Field 


HILE conferees feeling their way 

toward peace between the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the 
Committee for Industria: Organiza- 
tion met last week and adjourned 
without agreement on any poin., 
one of the bitterest conflicts be- 
tween the two organizations was 


reopened as the result of a complaint. 


issued by the Labor Board. 

Although the conflict is local, it 
raises again the entire issue of fa- 
voritism on the part of employers 
for one union at the expense of ‘1s 
rival. 

In this instance, the Board alleged 
that certain lead and zine mining 
companies operating near Joplin, 
Mo., nad created a company union to 
break a strike called by a union now 
affiliated with the C. I. O. The 
newly formed union, known as the 
Blue Card Union because of the 
color of membership cards, was re- 
ceived into the fold of the A. F. of L. 
at its convention held last month. 


ORIGINAL CONTROVERSY 

The Board in its complaint out- 
lined this sequence of events: 

In May, 1935, the Internationa! 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, then affiliated with the A. 
F. of L., called a strike to enforce 
recognition by the mining companies. 
The companies closed their proper- 
ties and later, so the Board asserted. 
caused an association of employes 
(Blue Card Union) to be organized, 
with which a closed shop agreement 
was signed. 

After the signing of the agreement 
the mines were opened with the aid 


+ 


| 


of state police. Members of tine In- 
ternational Union were compelled to 
deliver their resignations from their 
own union to officers of the Blue 
Card Union before they were per- 
mitted to work. 

In describing the alleged action 
of the companies in preventing or- 


+ 


9 


+ 


and status required of “bona fide 
unions.” 

(For additional cccasions of 
inter-union conflict arising last 
week, see Page 2). 


Lator’s Peace Conference: 


Questions of Definition 


HE meeting of labor’s peace con- 
ference, which adjourned last 
week until Nov. 18, transferred its 
efforts to defining the boundary 
lines of individual industries as pre- 
liminary to further discussions on 
how jurisdictional disputes might be 


settled between member unions ot 


A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 


Said George M. Harrison, chair- 
man of the A. F. of L. committee: 
“No agreement was reached on any 
point.” 

No action was taken or the sug- 
gestion that a truce be called be- 
tween the two factions pending the 
outcome of the negotiations. 

Nor was any action taken on the 
Suggestion that subcommittees be 
set up to discuss adjustment of ju- 
risdictional disputes in certain in- 
dustries presenting relatively less 
difficulty, such as coal mining, steel, 


—Harris & Ewing 
UNITED BY SOCIAL SECURITY PROBLEMS 
Fomine and industry, opponents on other issues, find it to their 

mutual benefit to get together when it comes to discussion of so- 

cial security. Photo shows Philip Murray (left), of the C.I.0., and 

E. R. Stettinius, new chairman of U. S. Steel Corp., at a meeting of 
the Social Security Advisory Council. 


ganization on the part of employes, 
the Board stated: 

“The companies continue to em- 
ploy armed force against members 
of the International Union and have 
induced law enforcement agencies to 
violate their oaths of office by with- 
holding protection from and unlaw- 
fully arresting International Union 
members. Immunity from arrest 
was granted by the law enforcement 
agencies to persons acting unlaw- 
fully against members of the Inter- 
national Union.” 


STAND OF THE A. F. OF L. 

The strike began in May, 1935, and 
was broken in June. Later tha’ 
year, the International Union asked 
the A. F. of L., to which it belonged 
at that time, to seek to have the 
Federal Government withhold con- 
tracts from the companies involved. 
The Federation passed a resolution 
in the form requested. 

A few months later, the Inter- 
national Union joined the C. I. O. 
as one of the charter members. It 
was later suspended by the A. F. of L. 

Then in 1937 the A. F. of L.’s exe- 
cutive council voted to grant a char- 
ter to the Blue Card Union as a 
rival to the International Union. 
The A. F. of L.’s annual convention 
in Denver last month ratified the 
council’s action. 

Now the Labor Board’s complain: 
comes up for hearing, after having 
been enjoined by a court order, 
which was reversed on appeal. 

William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., when asked about the 
Board’s complaint, stated that an 
organization which began as a com- 
pany union does not necessarily re- 
main a company union. In affiliat- 
ing with the A. F. of L., he stated, 
it would necessarily change its char- 
acter and conform to the procedure 
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automobiles, ladies’ clothing men’s 
clothing, textiles, rubber, seamen, 
oil, fur and newspapers. 

Among wage earners in those in- 
dustries, C. I. O. unions are now 
dominant. In other industries, 
where membership of the two groups 
is more nearly equal, difficulties of 
adjustment will be greater. 

At, adjournment time last week, 
the conferees recognized that the 
solution of their difficulties required 
& more precise definition of indi- 
vidual industries. 

Charles P. Howard, secretary of 
the C. I. O., explaining the difficulty 
of such definition, declared: 

“The term ‘textile industry’ may 


mean nothing to you except the 
manutacture of textile goods in the 
mills. But to others it might mean 


| an industry rooted in the cotton | processes and straight up the line 
through the manufacture of goods. 
(See Page 2 for an account of oc- 


fields, embracing the growers ana 
pickers, going through the spinning 


casions arising last week intensify- 
ing hostility between the two 
branches of organized labor.) 
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Do something about that dingy smile 
— heed that tinge of “‘pink’’ on your tooth 
brush. Give your gums, as well as your 
teeth, the special care they need. 


OU’VE been unhappy about your 
You know it isn’t as spar- 
kling and as radiant as it should be. 
But do you know that your gums as 
well as your teeth need special care? 

If your tooth brush has flashed Na- 
RS ture’s warning tinge of “pink”—see 
2 rae your dentist. You may not be in for seri- 
e , ous trouble, but let him decide. Usually, 
however, his verdict will be, “gums 
robbed of work by our modern soft 
foods”—“gums that need exercise”— 
gums that will respond to the healthful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage. 

Get Ipana. Every time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana 
into your gums. Do this regularly— 
every day—and notice how your gums 
respond with a new firmness, a better, 
healthier look. Let Ipana, with mas- 
y sage, help you to a smile that’s brilliant, 
gay, attractive! 


See what Ipana and Massage 
will do to improve your smile! 
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—Harris & Ewing 
CLEARING THE WIRES 


To protect the Federal Communications Commission 

from any possible political or other interferences by 

outside interests Chairman Frank R. McNinch pro- 
mulgates new and drastic regulations. 


Business Regulation 


HOLDING COMPANY, owning several subsidi- 
aries making nautical and aviation instruments, 
is liable to prosecution under the Clayton Anti-trust 
Act if it acquires the capital stock of competing 
corporations. Source: FTC. 
x * 

Publishers of encyclopedias and correspondence 
éourses may be required by FTC to cease and desist 
in alleged unfair practices in selling and advertising. 
Source: Supreme Court of United States. 

x 

There is*need for legislative authority to set up 
legal standards for foods under which definite lim- 
its for water content may be established. No con- 
sumer cheat is so profitable potentially as adultera- 
tion with water and it is one of the most difficult 
to detect and deal with under the law. The diffi- 
culty is that water is a natural ingredient of prac- 
tically all foods. The establishment in a court of 
law that a food contains excessive water, and is 
therefore adulterated, is a formidable legal problem. 
Source: Food and Drug Administration annual re- 
port. 

Proposed trade practice rules for the house dress 
and wash frock manufacturing industry have been 
tentatively approved, affecting an annual sales 
volume of $150.000.000. They would prohibit, among 
other things, shipping on pretended consignments 
to clog trade outlets against competitors; mislead- 
ing records; selling below cost with intent to injure 
a competitor; wilful enticing away of a competitor’s 
employes; and discriminatory allowances. Source: 
FTC. 

x 

On and after Dec. 15 all bituminous coal sold or 
offered for sale in transactions in intrastate com- 
merce in Ohio will be subject to regulation under 
the 1937 Bituminous Coal Act. Any producer, who 
thinks his transactions should be exemp:s from this 
regulation, may apply for exemption and will be 
entitled to hearing. This is the first intrastate case 
decided by the Commission. Source: Bituminous 
Coal Commission. | 

& @ 

The Bituminous Coal Commission’s unanimous 
decision to assume jurisdiction on intrastate com- 
merce in coal is under authority of Section 4-A, of 
the Act, providing for determination of nature and 
extent of intrastate transactions in soft coal and 
their effect. on interstate commerce. In general, 
the production and distribution of coal has ceased 
to be an activity local in effect and commerce :n 
coal cannot longer be dealt with as a business ac- 
tivity limited in scope to areas within the confines 
of a single State. Source: Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission. 

The Coal Commission finds in Ohio no line of 
distinction between persons, mines and producing 
fields engaging in intrastate commerce in the State 
and those engaging in interstate commerce, nor 
that any particular size, grade or quality of coal 
can be earmarked for movement into other states. 
Neither cost nor method of producing and prepar- 
ing coal determines its market within or without 
the State. Coal is produced and loaded at the 
mine for shipment without regard to ultimate desti- 
nation, which is determined entirely by marketing 
factors. Source: Bituminous Coal Commission. 

x* * * 

As a major step toward fixing minimum prices in 
the soft coal industry, the weighted average costs of 
bituminous coal in 1936 are determined to have 
been $2.15 per net ton and $1.79 per net ton, re- 
spectively, in Minimum Price Areas Nos. 1 and 2. 
These areas are all coal-producing States east of 
the Mississippi River, except Alabama, and com- 
bined produce more than 80 per cent of the na- 
tion’s bituminous coal. It is on the basis of these 
costs the Commission will establish minimum 
prices, but weighted average costs are not the mini- 
mum prices to be established. Source: Bituminous 
Coal Commission. 

* 

A simplified practice recommendation for ma- 
chine, carriage and steel lag bolts, having received 
the required degree of acceptance by the industry, 
became effective Nov. 1. It establishes stock pro- 
duction sizes for square-head machine bolts, hex- 
agon-head machine bolts, square-neck carriage 
bolts and lag boks. The Simplification recom- 
mendation eliminates 35 per cent, or from 900 to 
084, the number of sizes of these types of bolts. 


Source: Bureau of Standards. 
x * * 
Power companies that floated an issue of 


preferred stock may not reclassify the issue to per- 
mit stockholders to convert preferred into common 
Shares. Source: SEC. 


Tariff 


Evidence regarding differences in costs of produc- 
tion here and abroad of women’s and misses’ shoes, 
wholly or in chief value of leather, made by the 
cement process and not specially provided for i» the 
Tariff Act of 1930, will be received from all parties 
interested at a Tariff Commission public hearing at 
Washington, Dec. 14. Source: Tariff Commission. 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 
LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Social Security 


pees the taxing. provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act, the exempt status of a State bank 
or trust company, which is a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, continues throughout liquida- 
tion proceedings, provided such a bank or trust 
company retains its membership in the Federal 
Reserve System. Source: Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. 
x * * 


Agricultural conservation associations, organized 
in connection with the carrying out of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, are instru- 
mentalities of the United States within the meaning 
of the provisions of the Social Security Act, and 
neither such associations nor their employes are 
subject to the taxes imposed by that Act. Source: 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

x * 

United States attorneys and their employes and 
United States marshals, their deputies and other 
employes, are not entitled to the benefits of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act under the provisions 
of the Act of July 13, 1937, amending the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act “to include all officers and em- 
ployes of any of the courts of the United States.” 


+ 


| 


taking any part or giving any advice in the course 
of the organization of the foreign company. The 
Treasury regulations and the law require that any 
person, including any bank or trust company, giv- 
ing advice or playing any part in the formation of 
a foreign corporation must report all pertinent 
facts to the Treasury within 30 days. If the ad- 
vice extends over more than 30 days, the first re- 
port must be filed within 30 days after the first day 
of participation, and subsequent reports must be 


made covering each following 30-day period. 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 1 
@ 


Bonuses paid by stockholders of a corporation to 
a group of employes after the employes had sold 
their interests in the company are not taxable as 
“compensation” under the 1928 revenue act. Source: 
Supreme Court of United States. 

x * * 


Rights issued by a power holding company to its 
stockholders to purchase common stock of a sub- 
sidiary do not represent taxable dividends. Source: 
Supreme Court of United States. 

The Washington State business and occupa- 
tional tax cannot apply to eases where a harbor 
stevedoring company actually does the stevedoring 
under contract but may apply to that portion of a 


AFTER THE CALL WAS OVER—ONE FOR ALL: ALL FOR ONE 

rs haere by internal dissension, the resignation, and the later withdrawal of the resig- 
nation of its chairman, climaxed by a group consultation at the White House, the Bituminous 
Coal Commission still has its biggest. problem before it—regulations for the soft coal in- 
dustry. The Commission—left to right, front row—C, E. Smith, Charles Hosford, Jr., chair- 


man; Col. Thomas S. Haymond and Percy Tetlow. Back row, left to right: 


loney, Pleas E. Greenlee and John C. Lewis. 


—Wide World 


Walter H. Ma- 


The Attorney General, in handing down this opin- 
ion explained that such employes are not entitled to 
the benefits of the Act because they belong to the 
executive and not the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment. : 

Services performed by cusiodian engineers and 
their assistants in public schools are exempt from 
Social Security Act taxes under the provisions of the 
Act which exclude service performed in the “employ 
of a State, a political subdivision thereof, or an in- 
strumentality of one or more States or political sub- 
divisions.” Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 

& @ 

“Outside readers” supplying material to motion 
picture companies are not employes of the company 
for purposes of taxation under the Social Security 
Act. “Outside readers” are individuals to whom the 
company gives literary material to be read and on 
which a synopsis is to be prepared for the company. 
The readers are paid according to the number of 
manuscripts they brief. Source: Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

x * 
STATE has the right to reduce the public school 
teachers’ retirement pay, notwithstanding con- 
tentions that such action impairs a contractual ob- 
ligation. Source: Supreme Court of United States. 


Taxes 


Income Taxes 


DMINISTRATOR of an estate may recover over- 
payments of 1929-31 income taxes, where no 
hardship would be caused the Government, even 
though the overpayment was due to negligence by 
the decedent. Source: Supreme Court of United 
States. 
x * * 

A State may levy income taxes on inceme derived 
from tax-exempt bonds of the State or its political 
Subdivisions, Source: Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

* * 


Corporation Taxes 


A refining company in one State wishing to ac- 
quire business of corporations in another State and 
engage in local business there must pay the latter 
State’s franchise tax imposed on out-of-State cor- 
porations. Source: Supreme Court of United 
States. 

x * * 

Stocks and other securities transferred to a for- 

cign corporation must be reported by any person 


+ 


company’s business in which a company merely 
supplies stevedores. Source: Supreme Court of 
United States. 

x * 


A fire insurance corporation engaged in issuing 
non-assessable policies for cash premiums, the un- 
earned portions of which may not be returned to 
the policyholders, is not exempt from Federal in- 
come tax as a mutual insurance company under the 
Revenue Acts of 1934 and 1936 since such a com- 
pany lacks both the mutuality of liability and par- 
ticipation in profits which are essential to exemp- 
tion as such a company under the Revenue Acts. 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau. 


x * * 


Excise Taxes 


Jig-saw puzzles are not subject to the excise tax 
as “games” in the meaning of the 1932 Revenue 
Act. Source: Supreme Court of United States. 

* 


Stamp Taxes 


Oil and gas leases covering lands in Kansas and 
Texas, which are of unlimited duration or for a term 
of years and as long thereafter as oil and gas is 
produced from the property, are subject to Federal 
stamp tax as conveyances of realty, in view of de- 
cisions of the highest courts of those States that 
such leases constitute real estate. Source: In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 


Federal Contracts 


“A BID for a Government contract may be corrected 


and the bid considered along with others re- 
ceived when, upon the opening of all the bids, it is 
obvious that the bidder had misplaced the decimal 
point in the unit price quoted. In such cases, where 


the bidder confirms the error, corrections may be 


made without submitting the matter to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. Source: Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s decision. 

x * 

Lands acquired for recreational demonstration 
projects under provisions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935 may not legally be “leased” or “con- 
veyed” to States, municipalities or other public cor- 
porations without other consideration than agree- 
ments to maintain and use them for purposes of 
public recreation. Source: Opinion of the Attorney 
General. 


+ 


Uti itt 
ilities 

TILITY CORPORATIONS must continue to con- 

forin to the registration and penalties sections 
of the Public Utilities Holding Company Act of 1935, 
those sections being in full force and effect as con- 
stitutional provisions of law. Source: Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 
x * 

The Securities and Exchange Commission has 
never criticised holding companies for challeng- 
ing the public utilities holding company Act. The 
recent decision of the New York Circuit Court of 
Appeals upholding the registration provisions “af- 
fords a new opportunity for realists in the utility 
industry to move into the driver’s seat.” According 
to experts, $5,000,000,000 in new money, spent at the 
rate of a billion a year, could be used in public util- 
ities expansion and recapitalization if and when 
the entire industry complies with the act. Source, 
SEC Chairman Douglas. 


Transportation 


Railroads 

NTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, fixing 
Nov. 29 for hearing the petition of the principal 
railroads for a 15 per cent horizontal increase in 
freight rates and a half cent increase in the pres- 
ent 2-cent passenger coach fare per mile, asks State 
regulatory bodies to participate. The Commission 
has created a new division for administrative ex- 

pedition of testimony. Source: ICC. 

x 


Shipping 


EDERAL law does not seek to prevent States 


enacting regulatory legislation to supplement 
Federal maritime laws. Congress seeks to regulate 
“only a limited field”; States may regulate beyond 
that “limited field.” A State, for instance, may sub- 
ject .motor tugboats, operating chiefly within. the 
State’s waterways, to State inspection service if they 
are not under Federal inspection. Source: Supreme 
Court of United States. 

x * * 


Motor Carriers 
“Anywhere-for-hire” operations of a motor carrier 
prior to June 1, 1935, confer no rights upon such a 
carrier to a common carrier certificate under the 
“grandfather” clause of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935. 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Communications 


EW rules, effective Nov. 15, to effectuate elimina- 
tion of the Broadcast, Telegraph and Telephone 
Divisions of the FCC and transfer their functions 
to the full Commission, and to protect against 
political or other outside influences, have been 
adopted. All communications will be of record. A 
complete report will be mailed weekly to all mem- 
bers of Congress, Governors of States and public 
utility commissions and other regulatory bodies. 
Source: Federal Communications Commission. 
x * * 

“For anyone to make a request of, or suggestion 
to, a Commissioner or staff member touching any 
pending quasi-judicial matter, or for anyone to re- 
spond to any such request which is not a part of the 
public record in the case, does violence to the true 
conception of how an independent Commission 
should exercise its quasi-judicial function.” Source: 
Chairman F. R. McNinch, Federal Communications 
Commission. 


Government Loans 


EW regulations to expand mortgage insurance? 
facilities under the national housing law have 
been adopted to make wider appeal to equity in- 
vestors without sacrificing protection of mortgagees. 
One feature is the insurance of mortgages covering 
Single house projects which permits partial releases 
from blanket mortgages as separate properties sold. 
Hereafter limited dividend companies may enter 
into long-term purchase agreements with low down- 
payments, to stimulate low-price dwelling construc- 
tion. Source: FHA. 
x * * 

FHA’s new regulations make special provisions 
for simplifying methods of administrative contro) 
of housing projects where the mortgage amount 
does not exceed $200,000. This modification is to 
encourage projects particularly in smaller cities. 
Another new regulation is that additional dividends 
not in excess of 2 per cent per annum, over and 
above the present 6 per cent maximum, may ve 
permitted under certain conditions, to give increased 
return when financing is on a sound basis. Source: 
FHA. | 

x* * * 

To establish a definite maximum for the so-called 
“low-cost” type of housing, a new regulation ras 
now become effective whereby, under the rentai 
housing operation of FHA, the amount cf mortga2? 
per-room is limited to a maximum of $1,300. Thus 
a standard has been set by regulation. Source: 
FHA. 


Banking and Loans 


Aageinw COURT decision rejecting suit of a re- 
ceiver for a closed bank to collect on surety 
bonds is reviewable by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Source: Supreme Court of United 
States. 


The United States News 
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SOCIAL SECURITY DIAGNOSTICIANS 


J. Douglas Brown (left), of Princeton University, 

and Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social 

Security Board, as they discussed proposed changes 

in the Social Security Act after a meeting of the 
Social Security Advisory Council. 


Labor 


UTCOME of consent elections held by the Labor 

Board may not be decisive in the choice of a 
collective bargaining agent if the union chosen by 
employes is a company union. That is to say, if an 
independent union later succeeds in proving that 
the employer used his power to influence the course 
of the election and continued to dominate the com- 
pany union, the Labor Board may be expected to 
declare the election of no.effect and to order a new 
election with no provision on the ballot for the 
company union. Source: Labor Board Order. 

Strikes and lockouts are not permitted on inter- 
state railroads over disputes concerning the mean- 
ing of contracts. All disputes of this type must be 
referred to the National Railway Adjustment Board 
for arbitration and the award of the Board has the 
force of a court order. Source: Railway Labor Act. 

x * * 

Among actions that may be forbidden by tae 
National Labor Relations Board as an unfair labor 
practice is the use by an employer of his influence 
and money to induce officers of the law to gran 
immunity to persons who assault union organizers. 
Source: Labor Board Order. 

@ 

In States having Labor Relations Acts, similar to. 
the National Labor Relations Act, an employer may 
be found to have refused to bargain if he closes 
his plant because a union will not consent to post- 
pone demands to a time which the employer sets. 
States which have such laws are Massachufetts, 


New York, Pennsylvania, Utah and Wisconsin. 
Source: Order by the Wisconsin Labor Relations 
Board. 


xk 


F AN employer who has had his employes organ- 

ized into a company union takes measures to 
have that union turned into a local of a national 
union, which he prefers to some rival national union, 
and then signs an agreement with it, the result is 
almost certain to be nullification of the contract in 
case the matter comes before the National Labor 
Relations Board. Source: Labor Board Order. 

x 


When a sit-down strike ends with an agreement 
satisfactory to both parties while a suit for injunc- 
tion against the strike is pending, litigants must 
show cause why the suit should not be dismissed on 
the ground the question has become moot. The re- 
view was sought by the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers as a test case to guide courts in 
future injunction cases. Source: Supreme Court 
of United States. 

* 

The word “day” as used in the Seamen's Act of 
March 4, 1915, as amended by the Act of June 25, 
1936, with respect to provisions for an eight-hour 
day for seamen and eight-hour watches, is to be 
construed as contemplating a calendar day of 24 


hours commencing at midnight. Source: Opinion 
of the Attorney General. 
Agricult 
ILK marketing agreement regulations, pre- 


scribed for various marketing areas under the 
AAA act and the 1937 Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act, are not reviewable by the Court, 
Source: Supreme Court of United States. 
* 


Under the 1938 range conservation program, part 
of the national plan for soil conservation and pre- 
vention of erosion, ranchers in 17 States may earn 
Government payments for specified practices for 
improving or conserving range land. Fifty thou- 
sand applications of ranchers are anticipated from 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, the Dakotas, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. Source: AAA. 

x * * 

Desirability of prohibiting trading in an expiring 
grain future during the last 10 days of the delivery 
month, to permit bringing grain in from the farms 
to apply on delivery contracts, will he considered 
at a public hearing in Chicago, Nov. 30. The Com- 
modity Exchange Act authorizes requirement of 
such a period of from three to ten days if it would 
tend to prevent “squeezes” and market congestion 
endangering price stability. 

x 

At the same grain-future trading hearing will be 
considered whether to reouire longer notices of in- 
tent to deliver, the Act authorizing a notice of os 
much as ten business duys if necessary to pre- 
vent or diminish unfair trading practices. 

Any finding on both questions woulda apply to 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed, affeci-' 
ing markets in Chicago, New York, Duluth, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee. Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Seattle and Portland, Oreg. Source: 
Department of Agriculture. 
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+ TAX 


Full tert of an address deliv- 
ered before the Academy of 
Political Science in New York, 
Nov, 10. 


WELCOME the opportunity to dis- 

cuss before the members and 
guests of the Academy of Political 
Science the subject of Federal spend- 
ing and its relation to the balancing 
of the Federal budget. 

Nineteen years ago tomorrow, we 
signed the Armistice ending the 
World War. That war was enor- 
mously costly in human values, and 
it was enormously costly in material 
values. In the two years between 
the middle of 1917 and the middle 
of 1919, the Federal Government sus- 
tained a net deficit of 22 billion 
dollars. 

During the past four years, this 
country has been engaged in an- 
other war. This time our enemy 
was a great economic disaster. In 
this war, we fought with jobs and 
with dollars to save farmers from 
losing their farms; 
owners from losing their homes; to 
give not only bread but work to the 


unemployed; to increase the security | 


of jobs, property values, and busi- 
ness profits; and to bring order out 
of chaos in our economic system. 

This war, like that other war, re- 
quired a many-sided campaign un- 
der intelligent and courageous lead- 
ership—a leadership that was mag- 
nificently supplied by President 
Roosevelt. 

Finally, this war, like that other 
war, required a large spending pro- 
gram. This program, plus the spe- 
cial needs arising out of the great 
drought and the prepayment of the 
soldiers’ bonus, necessitated net out- 
lays during the four years ended 
June 30, 1937, of some 14 billion dol- 
lars in excess of our receipts. 


Of course, it is easily possible to | 


criticize some of the detailed uses 
of the relief funds. Let us concede 
that there was some waste. In any 
expenditure program of such magni- 
tude this is inevitable. But, con- 
trasted with the human and ma- 
terial values at stake, such wastes as 
may have occurred shrink into in- 
Significance. 


NEED OF BALANCED BUDGET 
We deliberately used an unbal- 


to save home | 


| 


| 


anced. Federal budget during the | 


past four years to meet a great 
emergency. That policy has suc- 
ceeded. The emergency that we 
faced in 1933 no longer exists. 

I am fully aware that many of our 
problems remain unsolved. 
aware that there still remains a con- 
siderable volume of unemployment; 
that the speculative markets have 
recently been under severe pressure; 
and that our business indexes have 
recently shown a declining tendency. 
I am further aware that some per- 
sons contend that another great 
spending program is desirable to 
ward off the risk of another business 
depression. 


I claim no prophetic insight into 
the future. But, after giving serious 
and careful consideration to all of 
these and other factors, I have 


I am . 


reached the firm conviction that the | 


domestic problems which face us 
today are essentially different from 
those which faced us four years ago. 


Many measures are required for their _ 


solution. One of these measures, 
but only one, in the present juncture 
is a determined movement toward 
a balanced budget. 


Early in 1933, after three years of | 


progressive deterioration, our whole 
economic mechanism was demoral- 
ized. Under these conditions, there 
was no agency outside of the Fed- 
eral Government with the resources 
and the courage to bring about a 
business revival. 


CONTRAST TO EARLIER YEARS 
Today the situation is 
changed. We are now nearing the 
end of one of the most active years 
in the business history of this coun- 
try. On the whole, this high leve! 
of activity has been of a healthy 
character—not of the character that 
usually marks an unhealthy boom 
and precedes a serious depression. 


The present situation 1s not char- 
acterized by the existence of huge 
invenwories, high interest rates, 
over-extended credit positions, or 
great surpluses of housing and cap- 
ital equipment. We have not reached 
the stage of full employment of our 
productive resources. On the con- 
trary, from all these standpoints, 
conditions are favorable for a con- 
tinued increase in the level of busi- 
ness activity. 

This stands in contrast to the un- 
healtay excesses of 1929. It stands 
in even sharper contrast to the 
banking collapse, the bread lines, 
the bankruptcies, and the general 
demoralization of 1933. 

Despite the substantial increase 
the public debt during the past four 
years, the credit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has remained absolutely 
unimpaired. Not once during even 
the darkest days of the depression 
did the Treasury experience the 
Slightest difficulty in borrowing all 
the funds that were required. More- 


REVISION, LESS SPENDING; A PROMISE TO 
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By Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury 


the rates of 
have been lower, for 
than at any 
of the 


over, 
borrowings 
comparable securities, 
other time in the histcry 
country. 


CONDITIONS OF TODAY 


But the underlying conditions that 
made deliberate deficit spending the 


‘wisest kind of policy during the de- 


pression have been altered during 
the progress of recovery. Thus, when 
we borrowed during the depression 
to finance our deficit spending, a 
large part ot the funds was obtained 
through an expansion of bank credit. 
To this extent, our spending did not 
absorb capital funds that might 
otherwise have gone into private in- 
dustry, nor did it absorb by taxation 
funds that might otherwise have 
gone ir.to private consumption. Even 
to the extent that our bonds and 
notes were purchased by non-bank- 
ing investors, the effect was largely 
to put to work capital funds that 
would otherwise have remained idle. 


DEMAND FOR CAPITAL 


Our industrial recovery of the last - 


year, however, has created large new 
demands for private capital. Our 
commercial banks have been again 
utilizing ‘their credit resources for 
the financing of private industry. 
During the present calendar year, 


the insured commercial banks of the . 


country have substantially reduced 
their holdings of Government securi- 
ties in order to meet actual and 
prospective demands for commercial 
credit. The obligations that they 
sold, plus an amount equal to the 
securities newly marketed by the 
Treasury, were purchased by invest- 
ors. Any deficit spending under con- 
ditions of active demand for private 
capital would have to be financed in 
large part by capital funds that 
would otherwise be available for bus- 
iness purposes. 


| THE BASIC NEED 


The basic need today is to foster 
the full application of the driving 
force of private capital. We want 
to see capital go into the productive 
channels of private industry. We 
want to see private business expand. 
We believe that much of the remain- 
ing unemployment will disappear a: 
private capital funds are increas- 
ingly employed in productive enter- 
prises. We believe that one of the 
most important ways of achieving 
these ends at this time is to con- 
tinue progress toward a balance otf 
the Federal budget. 


BUDGET OF COMING YEAR. 

I turn now to the immediate prac- 
tical aspects of budget balancing for 
the coming fiscal year. What are 
the controlling figures? 


Our total receipts for this year 


were estimated in the President’s 
budget summation of Oct. 19 ai 
about $6,650,000,000 and dur total net 
expenditures at about $7,345,000,000, 
leaving an estimated net deficit of 
$695,000,000. 

To attain an ordinary balancing 
of the budget next year—that is a 
balance after full provision for ac- 
cruing liabilities for old-age benefit 
payments, but exclusive of debt re- 
tirement—it would be necessary w 
accomplish a net improvement of 
about $700,000,000 in our budgetary 
position, as last estimated. To oe 
prudent, we should not count on an 
increase in revenues next year from 
the existing tax structure. Nor 
should we impose additional taxa- 
tion. Instead, we should plan to 
bring next year’s expenditures with- 
in this year’s income. 


WHERE ECONOMY LIES 


greatly | 


But where can cuts totaling $700.- 
000,009 be made? After a careful 
Study of the whole problem, I have 
come to the following conclusions: 

On the one hand, while everything 
possible is being and will be done to 
keep a tight rein on the regular op- 
erating expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the national de- 
fense and interest on the public 
debt, I do not believe that we can 
find large savings in this field. Fur- 
ther, our expenditures under the So- 
cial Security Act will increase next 
year. 

On the other hand, by focusing at- 
tention on the several classes of ex- 
penditures that have been mainly 
responsible for our past deficits— 


namely, public highways, public 
works, unemployment relief, and 
agriculture—it is apparent 


great savings can be made. 


HIGHWAY EXPENDITURES 

Let me give you an idea of the 
possibilities for savings in these 
fields. 


First, take the item of highway | 


expenditures. Prior to the depres- 


Sion, the Federal grants (o the States | 


for public highway construction gen- 
erally ran under $100,000,000 an- 
nually. This year the total Federa! 
Outlays for highways, 
emergency expenditures, are esti- 
mated at $253,000,000; and, in addi- 
tion, the existing highway programs 


interest on our + 
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that 


inclusive of- | 


more than $400,000,000 for the next 
two years. 

I believe it is now time to return 
to the average annual level of high- 
way expenditures that existed prior 
to the depression, especially because 
during the past few years many 
other millions of dollars have been 
spent for highways out of relief ap- 
propriations. 


PUBLIC WORKS OUTLAY 


Second, there is the field of public | 
highways, on | 


works, other than 
which we are spending $575,000,000 
this year. This 
than the total that was spent for 
this purpose during the entire five- 
year period between 1926 and 1930, 
inclusive. Next year, despite the 
fact that there will be available from 
appropriations and allocations al- 
ready made for this purpose more 
than $600,900.00, I believe that we 
can and should move definitely to- 
ward a lower level of public outlays. 

Third, I sincerely hope that em- 
ployment conditions will make pos- 


_ sible a further substantial reduction 


in our outlays for unemployment re- 
lief and the C. C. C. camps. During 
the present fiscal year, by reason of 
more active private business, these 
expenditures are already being re- 


_ duced by more than $750,000,000 be- 


low last year’s. 


SUBSIDIES TO FARMERS 

I turn next to our expenditures 
on behalf of agriculture. The total 
of this year’s expenditures, exclusive 
of public highways, for the regular 
activities of the department, the soil 
conservation program, rural electri- 
fication, resettlement, commodity 
loans, and lower interest rates for 
Federal land bank borrowers, exceed 
$900,000,000. Despite the magnitude 
of this sum, you are all aware that 
possible further measures involving 
large additional expenditures are 
now being discussed. 

I am strongly in favor of a long- 
range program to maintain the in- 
dependence and the purchasing 
power of the farmer. Such a pro- 
gram must take into consideration 
the farmer’s opportunities in the 
foreign markets as well as in those 
at home; and no agricultural pro- 
gram can long endure which makes 
excessive demands upon the Federal 
Treasury, or is unfair to consumers. 
The farmer himself does not want 
subsidies, but rather such fair prices 


and such balanced production of 
crops as Will make subsidies unnec- 
essary for his decent economic 
status. 


Balancing the budget is as much 
in the interest of farmers as in the 
interest of other parts of our popu- 
lation; and it requires the coopera- 
tion of the farmer as well as of 
other sections of the public. 

Only with the solid backing of the 
public can we hope to achieve econ- 
omies totaling $700,000,000 in the 
four fields that I have cited. 


MORE TAXES NOT DESIRABLE 

There may be some persons who 
would counsel a more drastic re- 
duction of expenditures or a pro- 
gram of far heavier taxation in or- 
der to make certain a more sub- 
Stantial reduction in the public debt 
in the next fiscal year. There are 
serious objections to either of these 
courses. 

I have already indicated that I be- 
lieve it undesirable to increase tax- 
atlon. There are equally compelling 
reasOns why we should not reduce 
expenditures too suddenly and too 


| Call for new appropriations totaling | drastically. I strongly favor a vigor- 


is a greater sum | 


ous program for the progressive re- 
duction of Federal expenditures to 
the minimum demanded by the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibilities. 
Obviously, however, one reaches a 
point in reducing Government ex- 
penditures at which no further re- 
ductions can be made, unless it is 
decided to cripple many essential 
governmental activities—in other 
words, unless it is decided to make 
drastic changes in national policy. 
For example, it would mean con- 
Sideration of such things as weak- 
ening our national defense, and 
slowing up or abandoning flood con- 
trol, soil erosion prevention, and re- 


lief for the aged and the unem- + in the transfer to these reserve ac- 


ployed. Such a course, I believe, 
would not have the approval of 
either the American people or their 
elected representatives in Congress. 

Moreover, it would clearly be dis- 


_astrous to many of the needy un- 


employed, and disruptive to many 
sections of private industry, if we 
were to cut Government: expendi- 
tures in the coming fiscal year by 
much more than the amount I have 
indicated. 

We are definitely in a transition 
period between unbalanced and bal- 
anced Federal budgets; but I firmly 
believe that there is just as much 
danger to our economy as a whole 
in moving too rapidly in this direc- 
tion as there would be in not mov- 
ing at all. 


WHAT’S DONE SO FAR 

Relatively few persons realize the 
striking fact that the net improve- 
ment this year in the budgetary 
position of the Federal Government 
as estimated will amount to more 
than $2,000,000,000. In other words, 
the net deficit this year is estimated 
at less than $700,000,000 as compared 
with more than $2,700,000,000 last 
year. 

This net improvement of more 
than $2,000.000,000 in a single year 
provides the best answer to those 
who, in most cases ignorant of the 
true facts, have publicly despaired 
of our ability to balance the Federal 
budget. 

True, much of this year’s antici- 
pated budgetary improvement comes 
from increased revenue, but we are 
supplementing this by also seeking 
reductions in expenditures. 

In addition to these considerations, 
I should like to point out that, as a 
result of the Social Security Act and 
related State laws, it is estimated 
that the Federal Government next 
year will receive more than one bil- 
lion dollars net for investment in 
Government securities for the Un- 
employment Trust Fund and the 
Old-Age Reserve Account. Although 
this investment will not change the 
total amount of the public debt, it 
will with a balanced budget result 


counts of more than a billion dollars 
of Government obligations now held 
by private investors. 


GRADUAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Even during the decade of the 
Twenties, when the Treasury was 
receiving large payments of interest 
and principal on war debts, and 
from the sale of surplus war materi- 
als, the maximum reduction made in 
airy single year in the public debt 
held by private investors was about 
$1,300,000,006. The rate at which it 
is safe to reduce the public debt in 
private hands depends upon the rate 
at which private funds flow into in- 
vestment channels. It is unsafe to 
go too fast. 


THE TAX STRUCTURE 


Although we are not contemplat- 
ing ahy increase in the total tax 
burden, the character of our tax 
structure is being given earnest con- 
sideration. 

The Federal tax system affects 
everyone in the country. We in the 
Treasury in studying tax problems 
have two objectives always before 
us: First, that the tax burden shal! 
be distributed as fairly as possible, 
and second, that the collection of 


taxes Shall be as little burdensome | 


to the taxpayer as possible. 

It is with these aims that, by di- 
rection of the President, we have 
been reviewing the whole tax struc- 
ture in the last few months and are 
just now in the process of presenting 
to a committee of Congress the in- 
formation we have collected. The 
study has not been directed toward 
raising additional revenue. Instead, 
we have sought to determine wheth- 
er there are inequalities and injus- 
tices in the distribution of the tax 
burden and whether there are some 
taxes whose cost of collection and 
whose burdensome effect outweigh 
the revenue gain. In addition, we 
want to simplify collection and make 
the taxpayer’s record-keeping less 
difficult. 

We realize that our tax laws are 
too complicated; we want to make 
them less so. We realize that there 


BUSINESS 


+ 


are inequities; we want to eliminate 
as many of them as we can. 

In making this study, we have in- 
vited the assistance and the advice 
of groups of taxpayers and of ine 
dividuals. We want to hear the 
taxpayer’s side of the story. We 
want all the facts we can get and 
we have obtained both facts and 
opinions. 


MODERATION IN LEVIES 

Our tax revenues come largely 
from individual earnings and ousie 
ness profits. We do not wish to im- 
pose levies which tend to dry up 
the sources of tax revenue. The 
laws should be so written and ade 
ministered that the taxpayer can 
continue to make a reasonable profit 
with a minimum of interference 
from his own Federal Government; 
provided that the taxpayer coopers 
ates with his Government in carry- 
ing out the purpose and the spirit 
of the tax laws. Of course, tax pol- 
icy cannot properly be determined 
from exceptional cases. We must 
look at the whole picture. We base 
our decisions on extensive informa- 
tion and upon analysis of actual tax 
records. 

The amount of our income-tax 
revenue is only about half our total 
internal revenue. Less than three 
million people out of our total popu- 
lation pay individual Federal income 
taxes. We would be applying the 
principle of capacity to pay more 
justly if we were to reduce the num- 
ber of consumer taxes and at the 
Same time to increase’the number 
of income-tax payers. Taxpayers 
who are squarely confronted with 
their own tax burdens are bound to 
be keenly alive to the way the money 
is being spent by their Government. 

The budget now nearing com- 
pletion is predicated on a definite 
estimate of receipts, based on the 
existing tax structure. It is a car- 
dinal point of our policy that the 
tax system, as revised, must not 
yield a smaller return for 1939 than 
the present system would yield. 

Let me repeat: We want to adjust 
inequalities and remedy defects in 
the tax laws. In doing this, we have 
sought the help of the taxpayer and 
have given him a sympathetic hear- 
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in the fenders. 


A thrifty Gold Seal engine increased to 
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wheelbase. 


An instrument panel that looks as if it 
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A world of room! 961% 
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SAFE... With hydraulic brakes and Safety 
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shifting. THRILLING . .. with its dynamic 
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OU have invited me to speak on 
the expenditures of the Federal 
Government, a subject that has in- 
terested me more than ever before 
because of my investigation as chair- 
man of the Senate select committee 
to investigate Federal agencies for 
purposes of government reorganiza- 
tion. 

It is a big subject because the Fed- 
eral Government has spent in seven 
years the incredible sum of 47 bil- 
lions of dollars; and it is a vital sub- 
ject because the prosperity of each 
American citizen depends on the 


preservation of the credit of the na- | 


tion. 


We have added 22 billions to the | 


public debt and we are still adding 
day by day and hour by hour, and it 
is inevitable that the national credit 
will be impaired unless we re- 
wenen. .. 


WHAT A “BILLION’’ MEANS 

Any one in Washington today who 
discusses public finance in terms of 
less than a billion is regarded as a 
piker. Yet to spend a billion of 
dollars in a year requires the dis- 
bursement of about $2,000 every 
minute o° every day and night, in- 
cluding Sundays. 

Today at Washington a public man 
is a iiberal in proportion to how 


liberal he is with other people’s | 
money. Those of us in the Senate | 


and House of Representatives who 
speak from time to time against gi- 
gantic waste and extravagance that 
has exceeded any expenditure in the 
world’s history are berated as tories 
and reactionaries; as hard men, 
completely indifferent to human 
suffering. 


Yet not a man in Congress today 
who has spoken and voted for econ- 
omy and efficiency would hesitate to 
vote the sums necessary to protect 
any American against hunger and 
cold, and, I believe, would support 
sound and logical expenditures, 
within the ability of the people to 
pay, to improve the conditions sf 
those who do not now enjoy a de- 
cent standard of living. 


HOW SPENDING GROWS 

It is easier to spend than to save. 
It is easier for a public official to re- 
spond to the pressure and propa- 
ganda of organized minorities than 
to attempt to merit the approbation 
of the inarticulate citizens who favor 
economy but do not take the trouble 
to express themselves.either by voice 
or ballot. 

When the protection of public 
money against extravagant expend- 
iture ceases to be a virtue and a rep- 
resentative is mainly judged and re- 
warded by the magnitude of the ap- 
propriations he obtains for his dis- 
trict or State, economy and effici- 
ency—most difficult at the best — 
become that much harder to accom- 
plish. 

Public spending grows by what it 
feeds on. The independent strug- 
gle of the individual to make a liv- 
ing for himself often weakens before 
the temptation to go on government 
relief. 

Of course, there are thousands of 
cases for which public relief is nec- 
essary, but it is certain that money 
from the government in different 
forms, and I include in this observa- 
tion the business man who seeks to 
borrow government money at lower 
interest rates than he could obtain 
it elsewhere, establishes a powerful 
maid army to fight any retrench- 
ment that may stop or reduce the 
payment to them of money collect- 
ed from the taxpayers. .. . 


THE NEED OF SOLVENCY 

I am only a business man. I do 
not believe in destructive economy, 
as my public regard will prove. I 
favor adequate support for the 
functions of government. I readily 
agree that the activities of govern- 
ment imust expand in times of 
emergency and that in normal times 
the aid of the government can 
properly and wisely be used to im- 
prove the condition of all the peo- 
ple. But I do say that a mandate 
for progress and welfare without a 
mandate for solvency is a mandate 
impossible of fulfillment and most 
likely a mandate for disaster. 

A program to spend billions in the 
effort to increase social justice is 
limited, within reason, by the ability 
of the nation to pay and still main- 
tain our system of government. It 
is quite true that human values may 
be conserved and promoted by bet- 
ter health, better housing and bet- 
ter living, and that these are much 
more important:.than property 
values, yet social security built upon 


debt is a house built upon the sands. | 


True liberalism requires the Gov- 
ernment to keep its resources un- 
impaired, to prevent distress and to 
cooperate with the localities in pro- 
viding for the poor in emergencies, 
0 because it is the poor who suffer the 
most when business is bad and un- 
employment increases. Other emer- 
gencies will come and we must. not 
exhaust our resources to the extent 
that we cannot meet the responsi- 
bilities of the next one. . 

I shall not consume time in gen- 


eralities and in the exposition of tions today approximately 42 billion ¢ the Government requires by law + 


accepted economic principles. We 
know that the budget must be bal- 
anced soon or disaster must inevit- 
ably come. We know that excessive 
taxation is a barrier to future prog- 
ress and destructive 
prosperity. But there is yet time to 
save this perilous situation. The 
credit of the Government is still 
sound, but will not remain so if we 
continue to spend on the present 
extravagant and enormous basis. 


AN ALARMING DEBT 

I am not an alarmist. I am con- 
scious of the great financial re- 
sources of America. However, in 
six years the increases in the Fed- 
eral debt have been more than four 
times the total and complete wealth 
of my own State of Virginia, 4 
wealth that Virginians have been 
accumulating by frugality and in- 
dustry for more than 300 years... . 


This enormous debt today becomes 
more disturbing as we face the pros- 
pect of new debts caused by continu- 
ing deficits. The time has come to 
begin to retire this debt created in 
the emergency of the depression as 
we did after the World War, yet 
spending is not being reduced and 
the Federal income is dwindling. 


ROOSEVELT IN 1932 

President Roosevelt admirably and 
eloquently expressed the supreme 
importance of maintaining sound 
fiscal policies when he said on Oct. 
19, 1932: 

“We all know that our own 
family credit depends in large 
part on the stability of the 
credit of the United States. The 
credit of the family depends 
chiefly on whether that family is 
living within its income and so it 
is with the nation. 

“If in some crisis it lives be- 
yond its income for a year or 
two, it can usually borrow tem- 
porarily on reasonable terms. 
But if, like a spendthrift, it 
throws discretion to the winds, is 
willing to make no Sacrifice at 
all in spending, extends its tax- 
ation to the limit of the people’s 
power to pay and continues to 
pile up deficits, it is on the road 
to bankruptcy.” 


WHAT REAL WEALTH IS 

The President was right. The 
credit of the United States is the 
foundation upon which our system 
of credits must rest. Destroy faith 
in the credit of the nation, and our 
whole system of credits will collapse. 

The Federal Government has no 
power to create wealth. It can prin‘ 
those counters we call money, but 
real wealth is created by the ap- 


plication of human industry to the’ 


national resources. 

Real wealth is mostly the wealth 
that comes either from the surface 
of the earth or from the riches be- 
neath the earth. New wealth is not 
the result of new theories of finance 
or banking or ingenious legislation. 

It is a dangerous thing to spend 
wealth faster than new wealth is 
captured from God’s eternal gran- 
ary. And yet this is what we have 
done in prodigal fashion. 

' For six years consecutively our ex- 
penditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment alone have greatly exceeded 
each year the combined gross value 
of all agricultural products and all 
the products of mines, even after 
inflating the farm income by Gov- 
ernment payments. 

This has never occurred before in 
the history of America except in the 
two years of 1918 and 1919 when we 
did more than our part to finance 
the most expensive war in history. 

The justification assigned for vast 
public spending has been the need 
of overcoming conditions created by 
the depression that Mr. Roosevelt in- 
herited when he came into office in 
1933. . 

Five years have passed and our 


.. recovery justified the President in 


saying in Wyoming on Sept. 24, last: 
“The greater part of the emer- 
gency is over.” We cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely emergency 
remedies.” 


A “STUPENDOUS” DEBT 

In 1930 the gross debt of the Fed- 
eral Government was 16 billions. It 
had been reduced from the World 
War peak of 26 billions by the pay- 
ment of about a billion each year 
during the Twenties. On Nov. 6 the 
direct gross debt of the Federal 
Government was the startling and 
stupendous sum of $37,019,677,682.77. 
In addition, our Government kas 
guaranteed in full the obligatiens 
of twenty-five wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporations and partially 
guaranteed the obligations of ten 
Semi-government corporations. This 
contingent liability is approximately 
five billions, and all this makes the 


total direct and contingent obliga- 


of present 


dollars. 
It is true that this gross debt is 


from private business ,and it pun- 


| ishes any business man who violates 


subject to such credits as may come | 


from recoverable assets and the 
ultimate liquidation of the 35 cor- 
porations whose obligations have 
been guaranteed by the Government 
in whole or in part. 

However, an examination of these 
numerous guaranteed Government 
corporations discloses a ramifica- 
tion of their liabilities and assets 
that confuses the most experienced 
economic experts. 

Years will pass before the recover- 
able value can be appraised and the 
actual credit on the present 42 bil- 
lion gross liability of our Govern- 
ment be determined. 

I feel completely safe in saying 
that the credits and recoverable 
assets shown in the Government re- 
ports have been grossly overesti- 
mated. Take, for example, the Re- 


The Government purchased $500,000 


construction Finance Corporation. ° 


this proper law by imprisonment... . | 


The Twentieth Century Fund, an 
independent fact-finding agency, 


says that our total government debts © 
—Federal, State and local—of fifty- | 


six billions, are “the largest that any 
nation has ever had.” This compe- 
tent authority calls this debt a great 
potential peril and recommends that 
in the next fiscal year a billion at 
least be paid out of current Federal 
revenue for debt retirement. 


We are now entering the eighth 
consecutive year in which our gov- 
ernment spends much more than its 
revenue. In our previous history, 
the longest period of substantial 
successive deficits was two years. In 
the three war years, after deduct- 
ing loans to Allies, our government 
spent for normal and war expenses 
only a little more than it has spent 
in 1935, 1936 and 1937, twenty-five 
billions against twenty-four billions. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
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of stock and about four billion dol- 
lars of notes of this corporation. 
The stock and the notes are carried 
on the Government reports at face 
value, leaving the impression that 
the total assets represent sound 
values and will ultimately be re- 
covered into the Treasury to reduce 
the public debt. This conclusion is 
accepted by the public py reason of 
the confidence in the soundness and 
efficiency of the chairman, Mr. 
Jones. 


THE CASE OF THE RFC 

However, the Brookings Institu- 
tion, employed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Reorganization, recently 
disclosed that two and a half bil- 
lions of the assets of the RFC were 
iverted for relief expenditures and 
to pay the regular expenses of other 
agencies and for other expenditures, 
none of which are recoverable. 


So today the stock of the RFC is 
valueless and the notes are not 
worth more than 50 cents on the 
dollar in recoverable assets. 

Yet only recently the corporation 
issued a financial statement show- 
ing and claiming a surplus of 150 
millions as of Dec. 31, lasl. 


INTEGRITY OF ASSETS 

Why was this devious and mis- 
leading method adopted by the of- 
ficials responsible for recording ap- 
propriations? 

An inquiry from me to a high bud- 


that the only reason he could as- 
Sign was the desire to avoid huge 
totals in the regular appropriation 
bills. 

Jesse Jones, the able chairman of 


confusing statement. 
know that he has been endeavoring 


partment, corrected in order that it 
may reflect the true facts. 

But even Jesse Jones, as able a 
business man as he is, cannot col- 
lect from Harry Hopkins money al- 
ready spent for relief. Either two 
and a half billions should be ap- 
propriated to maintain the integrity 
of the RFC assets or legislation 
Should be passed to write down the 
securities to true value. 

The financial reports of the Gov- 


clear and candid statements such as 


get officials brought the response 


ernment ,should be an example of . 


the RFC, is not responsible for this | 
I happen to | 


to have the balance sheet, as issued | 
by the United States Treasury De- | 


Now let us see what the tax burden 


means in terms of each American 


family. Let us bring to roost these 
prolific tax chickens. In 1913 the 
per capita income was $350. In 1936 
it was $469, an increase of 34 per 
cent. Total government expendi- 
tures equaled $30 per capita in 1913 
and $134 per capita in 1936, an in- 
crease Of 347 per cent. On a per 
Capita basis, government expendi- 
tures in 1913 represented 8 per cent 
of the national income. In 1936 
these expenditures represented 28 
per cent of the national income. 
Public debt equaled $59 per capita 
in 1913 and $430 per capita in 1936. 


HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT 
Now about one-third of every per- 
son's income would be required to 
meet government expenditures if we 
paid as we spend. These figures, of 
course, refer to total government 
cost. Many of the States, cities 
and counties have yielded to the 
contagion of extravagance. The 
children of Uncle Sam have fol- 
lowed his bad example. In 1936 the 
deficits of all governments in 
America were seven billions, nearly 


five billions of which was created | 


by the Federal Government. 


Should we not hearken even to the 
few voices crying in the wilderness? 
When we cite these terrifying figures 
some one always cries: “What, 
would you deny relief to human suf- 
fering?” No, we would not let any 
one starve in this country, but the 
disturbing thing is that the increase 
in the regular expenses of our Fed- 
eval Government is enormous in ad- 
dition to the expenditures for recov- 
ery and relief. 

During the prosperous years of 
the Twenties our government spent 
about $3,000,000,000 each year and 
paid a billion a year to retire the 
World Wur debt. 

To get the debt back to what it 
was seven years ago we must pay 
$1,000,000,000 each year for twenty- 
two continuous years. Not even with 
uninterrupted prosperity for a whole 
generation could the people and the 
business of the country sustain the 
terrific burden necessary to run the 
government on this basis and make 
this debt retirement. To do so would 
require nearly a 30 per cent increase 


in our 1938 annual tax collections, | 


and remember that this year our tax 
coliections are estimated to be the 


— 


largest in our history and only ap- 
proached by one single year—in 
1920—when the war profits were 
subjected to high tax rates. 


TWO BUDGETS, ONE TREASURY 


+ 


I want to introduce to you the | 


mysteries of the two-budget system. 
I declare that our expenses are now 
being leveled off on the seven-bil- 
lion basis because of the gradual 
transfer of emergency expenditures 
to the regular budget. | In 1934 the 
Federal Government adopted the 
two-budget system, one for emer- 
gency and the other for regular ex- 
penses. We have two budgets but we 
have only one Treasury. In 1934 
the regular budget presented to the 
Congress by the President was $2,- 
700,000,000. In 1938 the regular 
budget is $5,400,000,000—an increase 
of 100 per cent in four years. 

A reduction is shown in the state- 
ment of recovery and relief expendi- 
tures because many of the items of 
emergency expenditures have been 
made permanent by transfer to the 
regular budget. An example is the 
appropriation for the CCC camps 
which was first in the emergency 
budget and is now included in the 
regular expenses. But there has been 
no reduction in our total expendi- 
tures, and excluding the non-recur- 
ring soldiers’ bonus, we will spend as 
much or more in 1938 than we spent 
in 1937 or in any previous depression 
year. 

At least it is most difficult to com- 
prehend the expenditures of billions, 
but the confusion has been greatly 
increased by this strange device of 
keeping two budgets... . 


We have juggled expenditures 
back and forth from one budget to 
the other, but the taxpayers pay the 
bill for both budgets. The two- 
budget system has merely aggra- 
vated the general confusion. 


REGULAR EXPENDITURES 

It is disturbing to see the as- 
tounding and progressive increases 
in the regular expenses after elimi- 
nating all items in the emergency 
budget. The following table of regu- 
lar budget expenditures comes from 
official government auditors and 
does not include recovery and relief 
expenditures: 

1934—-T wo billions seven hundred 
millions. 

1935—Three billions two hundred 
millions. 

1936—Three billions three hundred 

‘millions. 

1937—Four billions four hundred 
millions. 

1938—Five billions four hundred 
millions. 

To the regular expenses in 1938 of 
five billions four hundred millions, 
if we add expenditures for recovery 
and relief, for public works, for the 
huge slum-clearance program begun 
at the last session, for additional 
TVA’s, for the cost of the new farm 
program and other costly projects 
either already recommended or 
under consideration, I am conserva- 
tive in saying that we have reached 
a seven billion annual expenditure; 
in fact, considerable restraint must 
be exerted to hold it to this huge 
figure. | 

Only a major surgical operation to 
reduce expenditures will enable us 
to carry the burden of sustaining 
this annual cost and commence to 
retire our emergency debt. 

The difficulties of ascertaining the 
true expenditures are made greater 
by the policy of the government in 
deducting from expenditures an ex- 
cess Of loans collected over loans 
made. In this manner the com- 
bined expenditures in 1937 were re- 
duced in total by two hundred 
forty-three millions. Of course the 
excess collected of capital loans 
should be applied to a reduction of 
the public debt. 

In the budget of 1938 two hundred 
and thirty millions of social security 
taxes is used for regular expenses. 
The effect of this will be to reduce 
the deficit by the use of a tax col- 
lected and paid, for the specific pur- 
pose of providing old age security. 


USE OF TRUST FUND CONDEMNED 


One may imagine the denuncia- 
tion a corporation would receive 
from the government if it indulged 
in such improper financing and 
used for current expenses an in- 
come cedicated to a trust fund for 
the security of the aged. 

Nothing Congress has done has 
contributed to extravagance and 
done more to destroy the budget 
system than the practice of making 
lump sum appropriations. About 
fifteen billions of such appropria- 
tions have been made in the past 
four years as compared to one and 
one-half billion of lump sum ap- 
propriations in all the history of our 
country. 

From these lump sums recovery 
and relief appropriations, equivalent 
as they are to blank checks, great 
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Investigate Executive 


sums have been diverted for expen- 
ditures by the regular departments, 
thus expanding the activities of 
these departments. 

Over three billions of lump sum 
appropriations made for recovery 
and relief, were allocated for expen- 
ditures by regular departments in 
1934, 1935 and 1936... . 


TRUE DIAGNOSIS PRECEDES REMEDY 


If we were maintaining a bal- 
anced budget, even the painful ex- 
action of enormous taxation from 
our people might be justified as a 
patriotg imposition to meet a pe- 
riod of national economic peril ex- 
pected to be temporary. But we are 
paying the taxes without balancing 
the budget. Our people are paying 
these painful taxes without relief 
from the conditions that cause the 
pain. The patient who suffers acute 
physical pain should be relieved by 
morphine, but the cause of the pain 
must be removed or the continuous 
administration of morphine will 
make the remedy worse than the 
disease. 

Why disguise our condition? A 
true diagnosis must precede an ef- 
fective remedy, and a true diagnosis 
requires a frank and fearless recog- 


_ nition of our economic predicament. 


What is our situation today? We 
work under the load of the most 
stupendous debt any nation has ever 
carried. Our taxes are reaching the 
point of diminishing returns and to- 
day are a decided factor in the high 
cost of living. Remember that more 
than half of the taxes collected by 
the Federal Government come from 
invisible taxation paid by the house- 
wife, the laborer and every one who 
eats or buys necessities. Last year 
forty-three citizens had incomes of 
over one million and the aggregate 
of these incomes was seventy-three 
millions. If we confiscated all of 
this income of these millionaires, 
the money obtained would operate 
the National Government for only 
about three days. 


WHOLE PEOPLE PAY VAST DEBT 

Let us not be deceived, the people 
as a whole will pay most of this 
vast debt and carry this heavy na- 
tional expenditure. 

We have suspended the terms of 
statutory debt requirements that 
provide fot annual contributions to 
the sinking fund in ratio to the pub- 
lic debt. 

We have assumed the responsibil- 
ity at heavy cost to maintain an ar- 
tificial price of gold throughout the 
world. We are buying and burying 
in the ground in a costly mausoleum 
at Fort Knox the same gold that was 
dug out of the ground under the im- 
pression that it was usable precious 
metal. 

The Federal Government is now 
paying on its obligations a low inter- 
est rate because money is cheap. 
Our guest tonight, Secretary Mor- 
genthau, has admirably managed 
the issuance of obligations at the 
lowest possible interest rates. But 
when the obligations become due— 
and fifteen billions are due in the 
next five years—we face a likely in- 
crease in existing rates. The obliga- 
tions given by the government to the 
Social Security Trust Funds bear »y 
law 3 per cent interest—an increase 
of one-half per cent over the aver- 
age rate now paid. An increase in 
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interest rates will remain for a long 
time as a potential new burden on 
the Treasury. An increase of 1 per 
cent means $400,000,000 annually 
more to be paid by taxation. 

We are told that a _ balanced 
budget is on the way. I cannot 
credit this prophecy. On the con- 
trary, I predict that on July 1, 1938, 
the estimated deficit of eight hun- 
dred ninety-five millions will be at 
least twice that sum. Without re- 
duced spending, the outlook for 
1939 is equally gloomy because the 
business recession, as predicted even 
by government officials for 1938 and 
already felt by business men, will 
be reflected in revenue receipts for 
the 1939 fiscal year. / 

My reasons for predicting a much 
larger 1938 deficit are, first, that the 
revenue will not reach the estimates, 
and, secondly, the President has 


allowed only one hundred’ eighty 


millions in his estimate for defi- 
ciency and new appropriations in 
the next eight months, while our de- 
ficiency and new appropriations in 
1937 were nearly a billion. 


BARRIER TO BUSINESS RECOVERY 

The excessively high receipts esti- 
mated to be received from the un- 
distributed profits tax will mever 
materialize. This new .tax system 
has failed as a revenue producer and 
has been a decided barrier to busi- 
ness recovery, for this law taxes a 
corporation an additional 27 per 
cent for spending current revenue 
to build new plants and provide new 
employment. When a main prob- 
lem of America is unemployment it 
is a strange theory to penalize by 
extra taxation a business enterprise 
desiring to expand and employ more 
people. Capital must go to work to 
carry the present burden of unem- 
ployment, but no enterprise can ex- 
pand and pay a high additional tax 
penalty for doing so. 

As I conclude, I anticipate some 
may say, “Well, what would you do 
about it?” The only constructive 
thing to do is to stop writing checks. 
Talk neither pays debts por reduces 
expenses. We have talked economy 
but nothing has been done about it. 

As one who has devoted months of . 
study to government spending, as- 
sisted by competent experts, I de- 
clare advisedly that we have the 
most costly and wasteful bureau- 
cracy at. Washington in the history 
of the United States of America. We 
have created in four years over fifty 
new agencies and many more bu- 
reaus and sub-divisions. We have 
more than doubled in four years the 
Federal employes in the city of 
Washington and the last report 
shows we are still adding new em- 
ployes. 


MILLIONS TO BE SAVED 

Hundreds of millions can be saved 
in administrative and overhead ex- 
penses and simplifying the duplica- 
tions of Government agencies. Other 
hundreds of millions can be saved 
by eliminating waste and extrava- 
gance from necessary activities and 
by abolishing altogether the less es- 
sential activities. We should and 
can at once go on a pay as you go 
basis—not by new taxes, but by re- 
trenchment. 

You must remember that public 
economy like private economy is not 
spectacular or attractive. It is a 
Steady, hard, uninteresting grind. 
The home band does not often turn 
out to greet a returning economizer, 
We talk a lot about it and do little. 


But under our present perilous situ- 


ation the longer we defer economy 
the greater and more terrible the 
penalty we will pay. 


Mr. Morgenthau's Promise 
Of a Reduction in Spending 


LContinued from Page 11.] 


ing. 
of any particular tax is unfair, we 
stand ready to say so publicly. 


THE BUDGETARY POLICY 


My object this evening has been 
to present, as clearly and as frankly 
as I know how, a comprehensive 
picture of the Federal expenditures 
and the budgetary outlook. 


I have tried to make plain the un- 
derlying economic reasons, as weil 
as the’ humanitarian ones, for the 
past deficits; and I have tried to 
bring out clearly the considerations 
that now demand further definite 
Steps toward a balanced Federal 
budget. 

I have shown why, in my opinion, 
this balance should be sought by a 
reduction in expenditures without 
an increase in the total of the tax 
burden. But I have also shown that 
there is a limit to reductions; and 
that balancing of budgets needs the 
help of industry to keep up total tax 
receipts unless we are again to re- 
sort to deficit financing. 


The principal aims of our budget- | 
ary policy have been, and I hope will | 
continue to be, to promote a high © 
level and healthy character of busi- | 
ness activity, a maximum volume of | ernment, will be achieved. 


If we find that the operation ¢ employment at good wages in pri- 
‘vate industry, a reasonable return 


to capital and enterprise, fair treat- 
ment for our agricultural popula- 
tion, and adequate revenues to meet 
the services now demanded of the 
Federal Government. 


“NO ONE TO STARVE” 

The attainment of these ends rests 
very greatly on private initiative and 
on the cooperation of private enter- 
prise. This is a necessary supple- 
ment to any efforts which the Gov- 
ernment can put forth. This Ad- 
ministration is going to do every- 
thing possible to promote a continu- 
ation of recovery and to balance the 
budget through cutting expenditures. 

But I wish to emphasize that in no 
event will this Administration allow 
anyone to starve, nor will it aban- 
don its broad purpose to protect the 
weak, to give human Security and 
to seek a wider distribution of our 
national income. 

We are confident that, with the 
full cooperation of the business 
world, our present difficulties will be 
overcome; and that the aims that 
I have set forth above, which are 
properly those of private business as 
well as those of the national Gov- 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


+ friendship and common 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


Nation’s Chief Fiscal Officer, 
Advocate of Balanced Budget 


SK President Roosevelt about the 
budget, and he will say feel- 
ingly that he hopes for and expects 
a balance in the next fiscal year. 
Ask Secretary Morgenthau, and he 
replies with a question: 


“How can anybody know? Until 


the President sends his budget mes- 
sage to Congress, I don’t think any- 
body can say.” 


The differenc?2 
in attitudes tells 
a story of the re- 
lationship be- 
tween them 
which runs coun- 
ter to the prev- 
alent conception. 
From the time he 
administered the 
Farm Credit Ac? 
and rose to be 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mi. 
Morgenthau has been pictured as in 
ever-constant step with the Presi- 
dent. | 

Of late, if intimations from other | 
officials are to be credited, Mr. Mor- | 
genthau has had his dander up. He 
took a lead in insisting that the bud- 
get be balanced weeks before a defi- 
nite attempt in that direction was 
indicated. The President may talk 
of expecting to achieve that goal 
soon; but.Mr. Morgenthau in his ad- 
dress to the Academy of Political 
Science last week said only that 
there would be a “determined” ef- 
fort. 


After several years of “pump- 
priming” deficits, Mr. Morgenthau 
saw the coming of reductions in re- 
lief, farm and public works expendi- 
tures. It appeared that he relished 
the problems involved, like when 
years ago his philanthopist-father 
introduced him to the necessity of 
making ends meet in business. The © 
matter of “income” interested him | 
as much as “outgo.” To increase © 
revenues, he advocated encourage- | 
ment of private capital investmen: 
by removing inequities in the tax 
laws. 


The word of Mr. Morgenthau car- 


ries special weight with the Presi- 
dent in view of their personal 


Henry Morgenthau 


Years ago they began talking of 
how to get the most out of their 
neighboring farms in New York 
The subject still comes up in be- 
tween the budget talks. 


Agriculture runs in the Morgen 
thau blood. The forebears farmed 
in Germany before einigrating tv 
America. Study of arcnitecture at 
Cornell was abandoned by young 
Henry Morgenthau in favor of the 
outdoor life at a time when he little 
dreamed of entering government. 

Mr. Roosevelt first called him in 
to advise on farm legislation for 
New York during his Governorship 
The way he accomplished. things led 
to greater responsibilities being en- 
trusted to him by his friend. He took 
over the Treasury post in 1933. 

Budget worries or not, the Secre- 
tary retains his sense of humor. He 
took an evening off recently to visit 
a musical play in New York in which 
the President and his. Cabinet are 
lampooned. He laughed with the 
rest as the “Mr. Morgenthau” on the 
Stage sang “Buy a Baby Bond for 
Baby.” 


‘Marvin Jones 


Would Frame a Farm Relief Bill 
Workable and Constitutional 


interests. with 


} 
ESSONS learned in piloting the 


4 original Agricultural Adjustment 


Act through Congress and watching © 


its administration and fall are being 
applied now by Representative Mar- 
vin Jones in preparing “a voluntary 
farm program” for Congress. 


Disc ussing 
the problem 


word 


phasis which 


drawl. To him: 
it represents 
a desirable 
middle course 
between unre- 
Stricted pro- 
duction and 
letting supply and demand govern 
prices, on the one hand, and com- 
pulsory curtailments on the other. 

As chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, Mr. Jones ac- 
quainted himself afresh last week 


Marvin Jones 


gives that | 
“volun-| 
tary” an em- | 


Stands out in | 
his Southern | 


President Roosevelt’s ideas. 
Each likes to think of himself as a 
“farmer”; but the Texas Congress- 
man laughingly asserts a more di- 
rect claim to the title. 

Most of his early years were spent 
close to the soil. Born on a farm 
near Valley View, Tex., he came to 


farming by doing it himself. He 
likes to recall that the Eighteenth 
Texas District, which he has repre- 
sented in the last ten Congresses, is 
one of the few having an interest in 
the three major branches of agri- 
culture. Cotton growers there talk 
to him in his own language. | Wheat 
growers expect help in their field. 
And neighborhood cattlemen like- 
wise. 

Undertaking to aid their quest for 
a stable income, Mr. Jones is con- 
cerning himself especially with con- 
stitutional and financing considera- 
tions. The law has been his life as 
much as politics since 1907, when he 
graduated from the University of 
Texas. He differed with the Supreme 
Court’s position in the AAA case. 


One probiem is to re-enact the phi- | 


losphy of that law in a manner the 
Court wiil sanction. 

The way to pay the costs is an- 
other. Mr. Jones talks of “tariff 
equalizing taxes,” which presuma- 
bly would be the old “processing 
taxes” in a new dress. He is under 
no illusions about the objections to 
increasing foo’ costs in an election 
year. Between the alternatives of a 
higher general tax bill and letting 
the farmers shift. for themselves, 
however, he stands with the farmer- 
voters who want Government help. 
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VERDRESSED, 
the tennis of long ago. But you should 
have seen her in winter. Layer upon 
layer of wool, and thankful for every 

bit of it. This belle of the gay nineties lived in a 

home that was far from comfortable. 

The bustle is no more. And today the home of 
the nineties has become just as obsolete. Industrial 


you’d say, even for 


cement. 


charming as the weathered-wood shingles of Old 
New England, yet they can’t burn, and they will 
never wear out—they are made of asbestos and 


Living quarters are enveloped in a full-thick 
blanket of Johns-Manville Rock Wool Home Insu- 
lation—rooms are cooler on sweltering days, warmer 
and less drafty in winter. 


Dr. Thomas Parran 


Chief Commander in the War 
Against Disease and Pestilence 


INCE 1798,- when Congress or- 
dered deductions of 20 cents a 
month from seaman’s wages to op- 
erate port hospitals, the Government 
has, concerned itself ever more with 
questions of public health. The 
trend is accelerating now, due in 


The United States News 


part to the energetic admjnistration | 
of the Public Health Service by Dr. | 


' Thomas Parran, Surgeon General. 
appreciate the labor that goes into | 


After months 
| of preparation, 
he initiated 
fresh attacks 
on cancer and 


last week 
Heart disease 
alone takes a 


than those 
Dr. Thomas Parran a. 
proach to disease prevention,” he 
said, “hundreds of thousands of lives 
may be saved.” 

Looking down on the desk at 
which Dr. Parran prepared for the 
conferences with medical 
was a bust of Pasteur. The spirit of 
that scientist, whose discoveries con- 
tributed so much to the lessening of 


, human suffering, could be sensed in 


the dispassionate discussions of how 


| best to meet the problems. 


pneumonia | 


greater toll of | 
lives each year | 


“By | 
a scientific ap- | 


leaders 


spite discord over such activities 
withir the medical profession as- 
serted itself. Several of those who 
met, like Dr. Parran himself, were 
among the 430 signers of the “medi- 
cal declaration of independence” 
made public a few days previous. 
The statement held public health to 
be “a direct concern of the Govern- 
ment,” a stand rejected last June by 
the House of Delegates of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 


The slim, matter-of-fact Surgeon 
General is descended of revolution- 
ary ancestors. He was born 45 years 
ago on the tobacco farm in south- 
ern Maryland where the first Par- 
ran to come over from England set- 
tled more than 200 years ago. A 
grandfather was a surgeon in the 
Revolutionary War. 

Public health has been his work 
and hobby from the start of prac- 
tice. The then Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt appointed him Com- 
missioner of Health for New York in 
1930, and as President called him to 
the present post 18 months ago. 
Others may talk of a 40-hour week, 
but Dr. Parran often works half 
again as long. Hunting and fishing 
are his outdoor recreations. 

Objection to Governmen: activity 
on the ground that it heralds “so- 
cialized medicine” carries little 
weight with Dr. Parran. Under his 
aegis, the Public Health Service bud- 
get approximates $20,000,000 9 year. 
He favors an increase in the belief 
that the lives saved would more than 
compensate the cost to taxpayers. 


A determination to go ahead de- | 


Before 6 a short one. .’. after 6 a long one 


It’s good sense to commence with 


JOHNNIE 


...and, of course, it’s also 
sensible to keep yours 


Johnnie Walker. 


* Red Label is all 8 years 
old: Black Label, 12. Both 
are 86.8 proof. 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


BORN 1820 
Still going strong 


Meaning — the Most Modern Automobile in the World 
is the new 1938 Buick—with DYNAFLASH ENGINE 


The model illustrated is the BUICK SPECIAL 4-door 
enderwells, white sidewall tires and special accessories extra. 


and TORQUE-FREE SPRINGING 


sport sedan—$\022 delivered at Flint. 


EVERY SPARK SETS OFF A CYCLONE! 


Rushing into the cylinder at epeeds as high as 250 miles 
an hour, the fuel charge strikes the Turbulator built 
into the piston, Instantaneously it is converted into a 
tiny cyclone of terrific turbulence. The spark ashing 
into thie cyclempression, fires a faster, cleaner, more 
furious explosion which drives pistoa with 
almost 10% stronger power-push. 


F you've put a sparkling 1938 
Buick through its thrilling 
paces— 
And tried to say in words what 
this standout car’s got— 


And found to your surprise you 
couldn’t begin to do it justice— 


Listen, don’t think you’re the 
only one! 


“No use talking, it’s gotta lotta 


umm ph!” That’s what delighted | 


trier-outers say, vainly trying 
to express all the marvelous 
things they’ve felt. | 


“Ummph!”’ meaning zip — 
flash — brilliance ~— power. 
“Ummph!” meaning all you 
ever expected to find in a car— 
and a great deal else in addi- 
tion! 


Fact is — demonstration, not 


—fast—is to do only fractional 
justice to its DYNAFLASH engine 
and what it does every time you 
touch off its thrifty power. 


To call its ToRQUE-FREESPRING- 
ING ride velvety is only to part- 
picture its ride. Use the words 
jarless, level, floating, serene— 
and you come a little closer. 


But still you neglect entirely 
the directability this car gets 
from its new rear springing, the 
blessedly reduced risk of skid- 
ding, the far simpler mainte- 
nance, surer traction and long: 
er rear tire wear that go with it. 


No, you can’t cramp a new 
Buick into words—only its ac- 
tion can tell its eloquent story. 


And wherever there’s a Buick 


dealer there’s a chance 
to try this great car out 


wren 


A SAFETY CUSHION ON EACH WHEEL! 


Buick replaces the usual type spring with this special 
spring of stout coiled steel and big direct-acting Traas- 
port Type shock absorbers. Rigidly aligned by the 
Torque Tube, rear axle and wheels cannot twist or 
distort, cannot affect steering, greatly reducing danger 
from skids. No shackles, no grease pointe, ao chatter, 
a0 premature rear tire weer. 


NEW TORQUEFREE 


research men have been busy developing new mate- The ugly plaster cracks that so often ruined the a us the thing to de —now, today, with your- Sa wy ieee” 
rials which make even the modest cottage a safer wallpaper in our grandmothers’ homes have been scribe this great new Buick. eS . 


and far more livable dwelling than the most ornate 


mansion of Victorian days. 


practically eliminated; J-M Steeltex provides 


To say it’s quick—nimble—agile 


self in person right 
there behind the wheel! 


THESE VALUES! 


stronger, reinforced plaster on walls and ceilings. 

Local architects and building contractors can tell 
you all about this most modern of homes—or you 
may write for “‘The Book of Triple-Insulated 
Homes”’ to Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th N.Y.C. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Weatnered, hand-hewn wood shingles? 
Wrong! These are J-M's Salem Shingles 
made of asbestos, they are fire-, 
weather- and time-proof. 


Thanks to Johns-Manville research, you can now 
have a home that is Triple insulated—that is, “‘in- 
sulated,”’ or protected, against fire, weather and 
swear. The roof and sidewalls of such a home are 


Complete with DYNAFLASH engine and 
TORQUE-FREE SPRINGING, these models 
deliver at Flint, Mich. at these prices: Buick 
SPECIAL business coupe, $845; Buick SPECIAL 
4-door touring sedan, $1047; CENTURY 4-door 
touring sedan, $127; ROADMASTER 4-door 
touring sedan, $1645; LIMITED 8-passenger fer 
sedan, $2390. Special accessories, local taxes, Aa 
if any, and freight extra. hoor 


A GENERAL Ks MOTORS VALUE 


Ashestos; but you'd never guess it. J-M 
Asbestos Siding Shingles are charming 
as fine old weathered wood—won't burn 
—can't wear out 


Johns-Manville Rock Wool Home Insu- 
lation helps keep rooms up to 15° cooler 
in hottest weather—warmer in winter— 
cuts fuel bills up to 30%. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 
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HE latter part of last May the By Ma rtin [ Davey All of these things, and many more ——— 
T steel strike descended upon of equal seriousness, happened in 
Ohio with all its devastating force. ; America. The rights of most of the s Zs, 
In the beginning it looked very Democratic Governor of Ohio citizens were trampled under foot, AZ ae 
much like a typical American strike. 3 and they. were robbed of their lib- YY, yp ¢ 
Very promptly we sent experienced , erties by the use of force and bru- SLM AN. ANN WW 
ational officers in civilian ten contract would bind them, bur + prisoned, workers were harassed tality, 
clothes to act as. observers, just as Would not bind the C. I O. leader- | daily. Food had to be taken to them There was one part of the picket y/ Uys AYE 
we had done in every strike since ‘ship, and they referred to the fact by airplane and men with high pow-— jine in Canton where three passes /// | 
my inauguration in January. 1935, -that in the short time since Genera, | ered rifles attempted to shoot down wera required to get into the plant. Fo er es S 


In a sense, they have been liaison 
officers between the State govern- 
ment and local officials, and in 
many cases they have acted as con- 
Ciliators between the strikers and 


Motors signed a contract, that cor- 
poration had experienced something 
like 200 strikes, sit-downs, and other 
illegal interruptions of werk in vio- 
lation of the signed agreement. 

I told the labor leaders in a sep- 


the planes. 


OUTBREAK IN CANTON 

In Canton a part of the C. I. O. 
leadership was strongly communis- 
tic. Non-union men were kidnaped 


First a police pass, next a C.-I. O. 
pass, and finally a communist pass. 
Here again was a community in ter- 
ror because a few hundred local 
pickets were supplemented by many 


Southern Pacific is the shortest line to 


hundreds of outside pickets, armed 

employers. By this means we have 

been able to help settle a grea: arate session that they would hay> | se puntic streets, taken to union — for the purpose of committing acts eam rahncisco 
without bad conse- to find an answer. to. this charge | eadquarters and beaten into sub- of violence and terrorism. Many 


many strikes 


quences or long delays. In most 0° 


because, if a written contract should 
not be kept in good faith, the com- 


mission. There, also, the C. I. O. 
leadership resorted to all forms of 


men were clubbed into submission, 


—five great trains to choose from 


the others we have been able to others were so thoroughly terrorized 
greatly mitigate the seriousness of they were afraid to do anything. STRAIGHT as an arrow from Chicago speed five great Southern Pacific 
the situation. mountable argument. I asked them were interfered with. Power an The whole community lived in daily 


I speak as one who, during nearly 
25 years of public life, has always 
been friendly toward the cause of 
labor in all of its just and legal as- 
pirations. Therefore, we approachea 
the steel strike situation with an 
earnest desire to help negotiate a 
settlement. I called a meeting of 
the labor leaders by themselves and 
then a meeting of the steel company 


to undertake to give responsible as- 
surance that there would be no in- 
terruption in the work of the steel 
mills during the life of the proposed 
contract. It appears that this cow“ 
not be done 


CLOSED SHOP CONTROVERSY 
Another objection of the com- 

panies was the expectation that at 

the end of the first contract there 


—-Wide World 


GOV. MARTIN L. DAVEY 


are the dangers which the steel of- 
ficials foresaw, which caused them 


telephone lines were cut. A _ sub- 
Stantial part of the men had chosen 
to remain in one of the Republic 
plants at Canton and their families 
were terrorized throughout tha: 
long month of ordeal. 

One rather touching thing, wits 
reference to the Canton plant where 
the men were still working and were 
kept virtual prisoners by the C. I. 


fear of worse things tocome. One ol 
our officers reported tha: in Canton 
and Stark county the fine of every 
arrested picket and the bond for 
everyone was paid for by the com- 
munist party of that county. 

After this trouble was settled, I 
was told by the manager of the pub- 
lic hall in Cleveland, whose business 
it is to rent the hall to all kinds of 


trains to that city of high hills and mammoth bridges—San Francisco! 
The sleek Streamliner City of San Francisco and the royal Forty-Niner 
offer superspeed service every three days. The fine Overland Limited, 
the economical Sun Francisco Challenger, and the Pacific Limited pro- 
vide swift daily service. Speed to California on the Overland Route or 
go via the Southwest where only Southern Pacific has direct mainline 
trains to Southern Arizona (guest ranches) and to Palm Springs. Ask 
about very low winter fares now in effect. 


FREE BOOKLET—"How two See the Whole Pacific Coast” is illus- 
trated with 84 big pictures. For your free copy, call or write— 


Southern Pacific 


qfficials separately. These were foi- would be a demand for the closed [ refuse the actual signing of a | O. picket lines for more than a groups for meeting purposes, that FOUR SCENIC ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA 
lowed by two joint mectings witn shop and check-off. The companies contract. | month, was the fact that several of every time it was rented to the Go on one, return on another. See twice as much 
both labor leaders and company offi- were willing that any or all of their When our efforts at mediation | them nad children born during their American Youth Movement, the 


cials present. They were long ar- 
duous sessions and I gave to this 
public task everything there was in 
me -in an earnest and cetermined 
effort to bring about a reasonable 
settlement. 


MAIN QUESTION AT ISSUE 

The only question involved was 
whether the company should sign 
a contract. They repeatedly ex- 
pressed willingness to negotiate, but 
refused from the beginning to sign 
any contract. There was no ques- 
tion of wages, of hours, or working 
conditions. It was admitted by both 
Sides that all of these factors were 
equivalent to the best in the indus- 
try. At that time it seemed to me 
that there ought to be some basis 
of agreement, however limited. on 
which the companies might be per- 
,Suaded to sign. Thereupon I worked 
out a simple formula which the laber 
leaders accepted, but whicn the com- 
pany representatives still declined to 
sign. 

The companies advanced one argu- 
ment which I could not answer. 
They took the position that a writ- 


men should belong to the union, but 
they objected to a closed shop and 
to any requirement that they should 
collect union dues. I asked the labor 
leaders if they would not give defi- 
nite assurance that no such _ de- 
mand would be made at the end of 
the contract period. This they de- 
clined to do. Both sides remained 
immovable. 

Very recently I have been told on 
good authority that General Motors 
is face to face with demands for a 
closed shop and check-off, for high- 
er wages and shorter hours, and also 
for restricted production. 

I think most people will agree that 
good wages and reasonable hours of 
employment are distinct advantages 
to the country, both socially and 
economically. But when the de- 
mand is made to cut down the pro- 
duction in a given period of time, 
it simply means ruinously higher 
prices. This runs into the law of 
diminishing returns. Fewer and 
fewer people can afford to buy the 
more expensive products, and then 
there is less and less business and 
fewer and fewer jobs. Perhaps these 
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As a great entertainer 
you ll score a hit, if next 
time you entertain, you give 
your guests the “double-rich” 


failed, I requested the President to 
intervene, whereupon the Secretary 
of Labor appointed a _ mediation 
board of three members, who began 
their deliberations in Cleveland on 
Saturday, June 19th. The strike was 
then about four weeks old. 


ALLEGED LABOR VIOLENCE 

In the meantime we had _. been 
securing, through our official |ob- 
servers, some very disturbing infor- 
mation. We had a direct telephone 
line from the Adjutant General’s of- 
fice in Columbus to the headquar- 
ters of the ranking officer in 
Youngstown. He was in frequent 
contact with other officers in War- 
ren, Niles, Canton and Massillon. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of armed 
reinforcements were being brought 
in by the C. I. O. from all over that 
section of the country, to carry ona 
campaign of violence and intimida- 
tion. Many non-union men were 
beaten. Their homes were made the 
targets for attack under cover of 
night. Their wives were threatened 
and warned not to let their men go 
to work. 

The sheriff in Youngstown had 
recruited some additional deputies 
and sworn them in. He sent them 
to a local store to be outfitted with 
uniforms. While in the store they 
were brutally assaulted by armed C. 
I. O. pickets and the sheriff had to 
rush other deputies there to save his 
own men from further violence. In 
an effort to avoid bodily harm, the 
sheriff was compelled to use ar- 
mored cars. On one occasion an ef- 
fort was made by C. I. O. leaders to 
blow up his car with a dynamite 
bomb. 

Some of the most vicious of the 
C. I. O. leaders are known commu- 
nists, part ef them living in Youngs- 
town, but many of them having 
been imported from various outside 
points. Their philosophy is not the 
elevation of American labor, but it 
is violence, civil war, and revolution. 
They cared nothing for the innocent 
hungry, and they cared less for 
broken heads and  bullet-ridden 
bodies of tneir victims. They defied 
all the laws and sneered at the local 
officials. They had whole communi- 
ties in terror. 

Think of such a situation in free 
America. A few thousand armed 
pickets, mostly from the outside, 
could take possession of a great city, 
deprive its citizens of their rights 
and liberties, flout the laws with im- 
punity, commit violence without re- 
straint, and terrorize all the peaceful 
inhabitants. This was done in the 
name of labor, but certainly not in 
the interest of labor. 


CHARGE OF COMMUNISM 

In Warren the C. I. O. leader was 
a known communist of violent phi- 
losophy and action. There railroad 
tracks were torn up. Efforts were 
made to dynamite. bridges, homes 
and other structures. Later the dy- 
namite squad was apprehended and 
some confessed, implicating the C. 
I. O. leader. Several of them are 
now serving time in the penitentiary 
and the leader awaits trial. 

Public highways were barricaded 
and no one was allowed t») pass witn- 
out permission of C. I. O. pickets, 


enforced absence from home. Letters 
received later from these men and 
many hundreds more rang with rev- 
erential joy over the reunion wit 
their families when the strike endea. | 


League Against War and Fascism 
and the Fisher Body C. I. O. Union 
of Cleveland the rent was paid by 


the communist party of that city. I - 


[Continued on Page 15.] 


E. N. Hurd, Jr., General Agent. 1201 Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
F. L. Pickering, General Agent. 531 Fifth Avenue, New York 
J. H. Desherow, General Agent. 77 Fast Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Also General Agents in other principal cities 
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Bread, Butter, and Jam 


for 13,000,000 People 


RE you one of these 13,000,000 people? Does 


the income which supports you come from 


making or selling automobiles, radios, electric 


refrigerators, or movie films? If so, you are one 


of them. You are one if that income comes from 


the rayon or aluminum industry, or any of the 


other industries which have grown up in a 


single generation. 


Automobiles, radios, gasoline, aluminum——these 


and many other products exist today because 


industry sought new products and better ways 


of building old ones. And after unearthing these 


ways to build them better, means to sell them 


at lower prices. 


Today, these industries not only employ millions 
but- -through demands for steel, coal, cotton, 
transportation help support millions 
more. 

Some of the greatest advances in this work 
have been made through the use of electricity. 
Through it new products have been developed, 
and the efficiency of all industries has been 
increased. In most of these modern electrical 


developments, General Electric research and 
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even if they had no remote connec- 
tion with the strike. C. I. O. toox 
possession of the public highways. 
That community lived in daily hor- 
ror of new acts of violence. C. I. 3 
was in command. Everyone, except 
their own little circle, lived in fear. 
The laws almost ceased to function 
and C. I. O. communistie terrorists 
were in control. Men were beaten 
without merey and their families 
threatened with dire punishment. 
Many hundreds of men had chosen 
to remain at work in the Republic 
plants at Warren and Niles. They 
were denied food by the communists 
in charge. Mails of the United | 
Siates were tampered with and |. 


engineering have pioneered. 


new products, industry developed them, found 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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am emphasizing the communist 
phase of this .steel strike to, make 
more clear the uglier manifestations 
and the actuating motives for much 
of the lawlessness and violence. 


THE MEDIATION BOARD 

Now we come back to the begin- 
ning of the work of the mediation 
board, which started on Saturday, 
June 19th. That very night there 
was a serious riot in the city of 
Youngstown, with no apparent 
cause for it. No troops had been 
suggested. Not a single steel plant 
in Youngstown was open. I suspect 
that this riot was staged deliberate- 
ly by the C. I. O. leaders in the hope 
that some of their people might be 
injured or killed, so that they could 
cry out against police violence. The 
thing that makes this probable is 
the fact that they had many women 
and children in the crowd. They 
turned out the lights in that neigh- 
borhood, flooded the streets with 
water, and began a wild scene of 
turmoil. Fortunately not many of 
the people were injured because of 
the quick work of the police and 
sheriff’s deputies. 

On the next Monday, June 21st, 
the companies in Youngstown pub- 
lished advertisements that the mills 
would open at 7 o’clock Tuesday 
morning. In the meantime many 
thousands of workers had_ signed 
petitions asking for the privilege of 
going back to work. That was the 
signal for counter-action by the C. I. 
O. leaders. They called in thousands 
of armed reinforcements from all 
over northeastern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. There was one band 
of some two thousand men from 
Akron alone, who attempted an 
armed invasion of Youngstown with 
blood in their eyes and violence on 
their lips. They were stopped on the 
outskirts of Youngstown and a vir- 
tual arsenal was taken from them 
—clubs, knives, guns of all descrip- 
tions, and dynamite bombs. They 
were going to Youngstown to kill. 
Yes, I mean kill. 


FEARED A BUTCHERY 

That Monday afternoon we started 
to mobilize the National Guard with 
orders to arrive in Youngstown by 
daybreak on Tuesday. They were 
sent to prevent the impending 
Slaughter and to preserve law and 
order. Without the presence of the 
troops, there would have occurred 


on that Tuesday morning the most 


+ 


terrible butchery in the industrial 
history of America—not by the law 
abiding citizens of the community, 
not willingly by the officers of the 
law in the performance of their du- 
ties, but by the invading thousands 
of armed pickets. The C. I. O. was 
bent on enforcing its will at any 
price in bloodshed, terrorism, and 
death. 

That Monday afternoon, while we 
were jn the process of mobilizing 
the Guard, a call came trom John 
L. Lewis, who said in soft spoken 
and seductive words, “Governor, 4 
can’t help believing that there is 
some power in America that can 
stop this impending slaughter.” I 
said, “Yes, Mr. Lewis, we will stop 
it. There will be no slaughter in 
Youngstown.” 

And there was none. We 
enough troops so that everybody 
knew we meant business—five thou- 
sand of them. 


CALLING OUT STATE TROOPS 


+ 


sent 


Our first orders on the night of | 


Monday, June 21, were as follows: 


1. Steel plants which are now. 
operating shall continue to oper- 
ate on the same basis as they have 
during the strike, free frcm inter- 
ference except lawful picketing. 

2. Steel plants which have been 
closed shall remain closed during 
the deliberations of the Federal 
Mediation Board, provided this 
period of time is reasonably lim- 
ited. 

3. All persons who are not of- 
ficérs of the law shall be disarmed 
of weapons of all kinds and de- 
scription. 

4. Any person or persons guilty 
of violations of the law shall be 
arrested and turned over to civil 
authorities for appropriate action. 

5. There shall be no invasion of 
these counties by non-residents, 
either in small groups or in mass 
formation. 


PURPOSE OF THE ORDERS 

Many people misundersiood these 
first orders, ar completely overlooked 
all of them except number two 
which read “Steel plants which have 
been closed shall remain closed dur- 
ing the deliberations of the Federal 
Mediation Board, provided this pe- 
riod of time is reasonab!y limited.” 

Labor leaders were delighted be- 
cause they thcught the troops were 
sent there to help them win the 
Strike. Employers and their sympa- 
thizers were angered, probably for 
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the same reason. All of them over- 
looked the fact that I had asked 
the President to intervene and that 
a mediation board had been set up. 
As a matter of simple courtesy and 
official decency, we had to hold the 
lines as they existed for a few days, 
in order that the mediation board 
might have every chance to suc- 
ceed. 

Nearly everyone overlooked the 
other four orders—to keep the plants 
running without molestation that 
were then in operation, to disarm all 
persons who were not officers of the 
law, to arrest all violators of the 
law and turn them over to the civil 
authorities, and to prohibit invasion 
of those communities by outsiders. 

About the middle of that week 
the Common Pleas Court of Trum- 
bull County issued an_ injunction 
against the unlawful acts in Warren 
and Niles. Promptly I issued a sup- 
plemental order to the troops to 
help enforce the orders of the court. 
These things were carried out with 
promptness and military precision. 

In the meantime I had kept in 
daily touch by telephone with Mr. 
Taft, the Chairman of the Medi- 
ation Board. Each day it became 
more apparent that the efforts of 
mediation would fail. There was just 
one logical result. The whole prob- 
lem would come back to us with in- 
creased seriousness and we had to 


be ready. We could not take a 
chance of civil war and mass 
slaughter. The laws had to be up- 


held, the rights and liberties of the 
people had to be protected, or else 
face the awful alternative of the sur- 
render of government to mob rule 
under the leadership of terrorists. 


FINAL ACTION TAKEN 

Then came the last fateful day, 
Thursday, June 24th. The final or- 
ders to the Adjutant General had 
been written. The die was cast. It 
was only a matter of hours until the 
challenge of unbridled lawlessness 
had to be met. That afternoon I 
called a conference of close associ- 
ates in the state government, in- 


cluding the Adjutant General and 


his two aides. I read to them those 
orders in a scene of tenseness, 
through which I may never live 
again. I told them frankly that, in 
my judgment, it was the end of me 
politically, but there was no alter- 
native, if I respected my oath of of- 
fice. No one opposed the action 
and no one disagreed with my con- 
clusion as to the political conse- 
quences. 

I told them that I had been think- 
ing very earnestly about the kind of 
a country in which I would be per- 
mitted to live for the balance of my 
days—that I had been thinking 
even more earnestly about the kind 
of a country my children might live 
in throughout their normal expec- 
tancy of forty or fifty years. I want- 
ed. above everything else, to live in 
a country of law and order. Yes, I 
wanted that a thousand times more 
than to be Governor a third time. 


ORDERS TO THE GUARD 

Into the hands of the Adjutant 
General were placed the final orders 
in the following language: 

“Will you kindly transmit to 
Mayor General Gilson D. Light, 
the following order. and statement 
of our position. 

“In view of the failure of the. 
peace negotiations in connection 
with the steel strike under the 
auspices of the Federal Mediation 
Board, we are confronted imme- 
diately with the problem of main- 
taining law and order. 

“We can not waiver. Our clear 
duty is to give every assistance to 
the local authorities to prevent 
lawlessness of every description, as 
it. relates to the strike situation, 
without which wholesale slaugh- 
ter is almost inevitable. The rights 
of all citizens must be protected. 
The people as a whole sustain the 
government and make its continu- 
ity possible. Government must 
not abdicate its sovereign powers 
and responsibilities to any who 
challenge its existence. 

“The right to work is sacred. 
The right to strike is equally valid. 
Those who want to return to their 
employment shall enjoy that priv- 
ilege without being molested. 
Those who wish to remain on 
strike certainly are entitled to do 
so, and to continue any and all 
lawful practices. 

“Law and order are so elemental! 
in their relation to the rights of 
man and the preservation of or- 
ganized society that they rise 
above every other consideration 
among a free people. The safe- 
guarding of our liberties, individ- 
ually and collectively, is a price- 
less heritage for our children, and 
the inillions of future Americans 
yet unborn. 

“As the Chief Executive of Ohio, 
I look to you to see that this order 
is carried out with fidelity, calm- 
ness, impartiality and firmness. 
Thus there is placed in your 
charge the most solemn respon- 
sibility that has been given to any 
public official in these troublous 
times. We will support you with 
all the power and resources of the 
State government.” 

All that afternoon and through 
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the evening, the atmosphere at the # as stated here. 


Governor’s mansion was electric. 
Things were happening so fast and 
we were moving so rapidly toward a 
great event. We had dinner late 
that night. It happened that both 
our children were home. We had a 
few guests. The telephone calls 
continued to come. We sat around 
the table ’phoning, talking, waiting 
in the midst of a great drama. 


Finally about 11 o’clock word 
came that the Mediation Board had 
finished its work and announced the 
unfavorable result. I started to dial 
the ’phone to call the Adjutant Gen- 
eral. At that very moment the but- 
ler came in and announced that 
Secretary Perkins was calling me 
from Washington. I asked that the 
call be held a few moments and con- 
tinued to dial the ’phone. The Ad- 


jutant General came on :he line and . 


I said: “General Marx?” “Yes, Gov- 
ernor.” “You may release the orders 
and proceed accordingly.” “Yes, 
Governor,” came this brief and sol- 
dierly reply. 


MISS PERKINS’ PROPOSAL 

Then I took the call from the Sec- 
retary of Labor. It was then that 
she said to me: “Governor Davey, 
we can’t just let this Mediation 
Board fail. We must not let our 
labor friends think we have let 
them down. I have had a study 
made of your statutes and find thai 
you, personally, do not have the 
power of subpoena. However, your 
Industrial Commission does have 
that power. I think you ought to 
make use of the subpoena power of 
the Industrial Commission and 
bring Mr. Girdler and Mr. Purnell to 
Columbus and keep them there un- 
til they sign a contract.” 

This was the most outrageous pro- 
posal I ever heard in a free country. 
When it was first revealed to the 
public on Saturday, June 26th, the 
Secretary denied it in part in rather 
mild terms and sought to put a less 
offensive interpretation upon the 
conversation. 

However, I took the precaution to 
write down the conversation while it 
was fresh in mind. It was exactly 


I am sorry that. it 


|. ls necessary to quote such language 


from an officer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but it is an essential part 
of the story, and, therefore, the in- 
cident has been related. 

The strike was ended. There was 
almost no trouble. Nearly all the 
men flocked back to work eagerly. 
Law and order had been maintain- 
ed. The sovereignty of government 
had been upheld. The rights and 
liberties of the people had been pro- 
tected. 

I have been accused of breaking 
the steel strike. This is not true. 
Nor did the companies win the 
strike. John L. Lewis lost that strike, 
because most of the employes were 
not with him and because when he 
could no longer make use of vio- 
lence, intimidation bloodshed 
his only weapons for victory were 
gone. Those entire communities re- 
joiced to the echo and returned to 
normal so fast that it was amazing 
to the most optimistic of us. 

John L. Lewis has made the pub- 
lic boast that I cannot be Governor 
of Ohio again. Iam not so sure that 
it makes a great deal oi difference 
to me. When the time comes I can 
walk out of the Governor’s office 
with my head erect and with my 
full self-respect. This I will say, 
however, that, barring accidents, I 
will be Governor of Ohio until Jan- 
uary, 1939, and during all of that 
time law and order will be main- 
tained in Ohio and the government 
will observe its sovereign responsi- 
bilities. 

A PATH LABOR MIGHT TAKE 

No one knows what effect this ac- 
tion in Ohio may have had on the 
course of events in America. We 
do know, however, that this country 
was at the crossroads, that a mul- 
titude of thoughtful people lived in 
daily fear of grave developments, 
perhaps civil war and the destruc- 
tion of our liberties. After our ac- 
tion, thousands upon thousands ot 
messages came from people all over 
the country, expressing :n most fer- 
vid manner the thanksgiving that 
was in their hearts. The common 
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theme running 
was “Thank God! 
ray of hope!” 
Certainly we may rightfully as- 
sume that all the benefits that labor 
has secured in its upward struggle 
has come through and wnder the 
law. In that way, and that alone, 
will labor advance in the future. 
America will never tolerate a defi- 
ance of the laws, nor the use of 


through them a3! 
This ig our first 


violence and blood-shed to gain the 
Selfish objectives of heartless and 
Selfish leaders. America must re- 
main the larfd of free pecple, with 
their liberties unimpaired In no 
other manner can America survive 
with her priceless blessings. 


(Full text of an address, Nov. 
9, before the Ohio Society of New 
York and broadcast by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company.) 
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THE YEAR ROUND, TO THE SOUTH 


—assuring Comfort when traveling in the cold North and the warm South 


375 miles south of the Rio Grande, a min- 
ing company found a rich body of ore 
containing silver, lead, zinc, and copper. 
.until they realized 
that between this ore and their nearest 
concentrating mill lay several miles of 
steep, rocky terrain. That meant prohib- 
itive haulage costs. So the owners called 
in the tramway engineers of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company (United 
States Steel Corporation subsidiary), old 
hands at wrestling with such problems. 

Their solution was simple—startlingly 
simple. They combined two haulage sys- 
tems in one. Since nothing could approach 
the efficiency of an aerial tramway for the 
they simply decided to 
extend it underground! 

So today miners are loading ore directly 
into half-ton buckets on an aerial tram- 
way inside a mountain. In the tunnel, the 
buckets travel over an aerial track cable 
for more than 3,000 feet, 
quickly over about one mile of rocky 
ridges, and dump...the ore is in the 
crusher! Time? Sixteen minutes. 
Less than 2%¢ per ton mile over ‘‘impos- 


It looked good.. 


overland haul, 


sible” terrain. 


Unusual problems are the everyday diet 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
subsidiaries and the technicians who adapt 
steel to our customers’ needs. 
your problem requires patient research, or 
simply an open mind and engineering in- 
genuity, they will find the solution most 
advantageous to you. So “put it up to 
Steel.” Any of the Companies listed will 
welcome your inquiry. 


then swing 


Cost? 


Whether 


‘THE WORLD MOVES 
FORWARD WITH STE. 


So they ran an AERIAL 
TRAMWAY UNDERGROUND 


This aerial tramway that runs inside 
a@ mountain also has a three-mile branch 
line serving two gold mines. The com- 
plete system handles silver oxide ore, 
silver sulphide ore and gold ore. This 
ingenious and practical aerial tramway 
system exemplifies. the solution of an 
unusual steel problem by the techni- 
cians of United States Steel. 


AMERICAN BRIDGB COMPANY * AMERICAN STEBL & WIRE COMPANY 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION «+ 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY ¢* FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
PRODUCTS COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY ¢ UNI- 
VERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CoMPANY Unnted States Swel Corporation Subsidiaries 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


* SCULLY STEEL 
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What Price Indexes 
Forecast in Business 


Raw mate- 
Prob- 


Upset in commodities. 
rials vs. finished products. 
lem before the planners. 


ELL-TALE signs of the trouble that now is being 

encountered by industry are to be found in the 

official reports on the trend of wholesale com- 
modity prices. 

It was back in March that Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, became 
concerned over what was shown by these price 
figures. At that time raw material prices were in 
what looked like a boom. The rise in raw materials 
was carrying the entire index steadily upward. 

So Mr. Eccles induced President Roosevelt to 
comment on this situation at his April 4 press con- 
ference. The President at that time suggested that 
the price of some commodities might be getting 
too high. 

The official figures showed that the highly im- 
portant commodity price index had risen to 88.3 per 
cent of the 1926 average. Farm products were at 
96 per cent of that average and raw materials gen- 
erally at 90.9 per cent. Finished products were at 
87.1 per cent of the 1926 average level, with that 
year judged to be normal. 

On the face of things this looked like the equi- 
librum between raw material prices and finished 
goods prices that the economists argue is a neces- 
sary condition for sound recovery. 


WHEN THE BRAKES WERE SET 


But the Government planners decided that it 
was time to call a halt or there might develop a 
runaway situation. What has happened since that 
time is a revelation to the planners as well as to 
others. 

The general level of commodity prices has fallen 
from 88.3 per cent of the 1926 average to less 
than 84 per cent. 

More important: The index of raw material 
prices has fallen from 90.9 per cent to 78.7 per cent, 
while the index of finished prices has actually risen 
to 87.3 per cent from 87.1 per cent. And farm prod- 
uct prices, that were 96 per cent of the 1926 aver- 
age, are down to 77.8 per cent. 

The meaning of these seemingly cold figures is 
that what had been an equilibrium between the 
prices of raw materials and finished products again 
has become a dis-equilibrium of the kind that ex- 
isted during the depression. 


CHECK TO NEW BUYING 


In other words goods that have been made up 
for sale have been made out of raw materials that 
were much more costly than they are today. These 
finished goods are being held for sale at the higher 
prices because manufacturers and wholesalers and 
retailers must work them off at these higher prices 
or take losses. 

This, in turn, discourages new buying because of 
the possibility that prices might go down still fur- 
ther. So wholesalers and merchants are not en- 
couraged to restock until they are forced to do so 
and then only on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Furthermore, the large groups in the popula- 
tion dependent upon raw material prices for a 
gauge of their income, have’ fewer dollars with 
which to buy the products that were made from 
the higher priced materials. There is a reappear- 
ance of the price barrier to trade that was such a 
factor during the last depression. 

The planners now face the problem either of 
bringing the prices of finished goods down into 
line with raw materials or of bringing raw material 
prices up to the level of finished goods. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


EDWIN S. SMITH, member, National Labor Re- 
lations Board: Labor in the United States is stead- 
ily falling behind in the economic struggle. In- 
crease in industrial wages continues to lag behind 
profits, while productive capacity and actual pro- 
duction per worker are forging ahead of the work- 
ers’ standard of living. Most serious of all we have 
the numerous army of the unemployed, which no 
one’s wisdom seems to know how to demobilize. 

Congress well realized the pressing needs of labor 
when it passed the National Labor Relations Ac. 
... There can be no doubt that leading elements in 
business, if let alone, would in the future have done 
their best, as they had in the past, to render labor 
unionism an impotent factor in our national eco- 
nomic life. 

How much labor can accomplish for itself by or- 
ganizing in the economic and the political field 
remains to be seen. It has a long way to go to 
provide for the industrial workers even a minimum 
of security and decency in our strange world, in 
which unused capacity to produce and unsatisfied 
human needs face each other across a void whicn 
we lack the intelligence and the courage to bridge. 

Employers, since the passage of the Act, and even 
Since, have by no means given up the fight against 
organization of labor. Many of them have shifted 
their tactics in ways which are not always easy to 
discover. The Board must be on the watch for new 
legal defenses which mask attempts 4o evade the 
Act. It must not be frightened and yield essential 
ground when apologists for law-breakers clamur 
that the Board shows: an injudicial partisanship, 
shat its procedure is unfair, ete. 

We will have to look for guidance on these mat- 
ters not to employers’ lawyers, chamber of com- 
merce circulars, or newspaper columnists, but 10 
the United States Courts, the final arbiters of our 
judgments and our procedures. So far the courts 
have found but scant occasion to except to what 
we are doing. This is in part at least because they 
are obliged to study caretully our rules and regu- 
lations and the records of our cases, instead of 
being free to criticize on. the basis of haphazard 
information. 

(From an address before the Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, Inc., in Rochester, Nov. 11.) 
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GA 


 persecagy activity in October this year fell off markedly in some 
sections of the country compared with conditions in the same month 
last year. For the country as a whole, the trend downward was less than 


1 per cent. 


In the 13 States marked by a single “sun” the trend was approximately 
the same as the national trend. Improvement in business conditions was 
greater than the national average in the 23 States marked by a double 
“sun.” Activity in the 12 States, whose “suns” are in eclipse, fell below 


the national trend. 


months. 


BETTER THAN || 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


AT 70 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


© 


BELOW 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 
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These maps, which reveal only the general trend in each State, as 
compared with the national average, are prepared by The United States 
News from the Federal Reserve’s report of check payments in 271 
cities throughout the country. The figures are corrected by giving 
consideration to changes in wholesale prices between the compared 


Check payments for all the States were .52 per cent less in October, 
1937, than a year ago but when adjusted for differences in wholesale 


prices, they showed a loss in activity of 5.89 per cent. 


WHAT INDUSTRY MAY 


EXPECT OF CONGRESS; 


WHAT CONGRESS MAY ASK OF INDUSTRY 


x + 


Forecast of new legislation. Private 
capital and the recovery load. Bur: 
dens that may be eased. 


FOR the business man, the Congress now back 

in Washington.resembles in many ways the 
historic 100-day session that assembled in March, 
1933. 

A sudden crack-up in recovery has re-created 
the atmosphere of emergency. The White House 
again is humming with activity. Mr. Roosevelt 
once more is talking with industrial and f- 
nancial leaders. There is the same feverish 
preparation of plans to be dumped into the legis- 
lative hopper for quick action. 

Now, as in 1933, thought is on how to stimu- 
late business activity, how to deal with unem- 
ployment, how to arrest a decline in commodity 
prices, how to get Government finances in order. 
There is talk of processing taxes, of wage and 
hour controls, of pump priming. 


But this time Congress 


appears not to be in a 
OF THE PRESIDENT mood to be hurried. And 


AND OF CONGRESS this time, too, the em- 


phasis—from a business man’s point of view— 
is found to be decidedly different. 

On the basis of present prospects business can 
count on Congress and the President for the fol- 
lowing: 

General Policy. Mr. Roosevelt finally is sold 
on the idea that private capital from now on 
must take over the recovery load. The Govern- 
ment debt is too big to finance another large- 
scale pump priming venture, 

This means that emphasis will be placed upon 
ways to encourage business men and individuals 
to borrow and to spend money. The three prin- 
cipal fields of expected borrowing and spending 
are in the utility industry, the railroad industry 
and the construction industry. 

To encourage activity in those industries the 
President has extended a conditional olive 
branch to the utilities, the ICC is to hear a re- 
quest for higher freight rates, the RFC is study- 
ing the need for new Government lending to 
railroads, and Congress will be asked to amend 
the Federal Housing Act to broaden the use of 
Government guarantee of mortgage loans to at- 
tract private investment in home construction. 

Latest ideas call for pump priming by private 
industry, encouraged by some Government 
guarantees, rather than pump priming by Gov- 
ernment through use of borrowed cash. 

Housing. Little hesitation is expected from 
Congress in approving the Administration plan 
to encourage creation of mortgage corporations, 
the debentures of which would be Government 
guaranteed and would sell to the public on a 


APPARENT POLICY 


HAMPERED BY THE 


+ 314 per cent interest basis. The corporations in 


turn would lend money at 41% per cent to indi- 
viduals wanting to build homes or to other, in- 
dividuals or limited-dividend corporations in- 
terested in building apartments or homes for 
sale or rent. 


CONSTRUCTION NOW The idea is that there 


is a need in this country 
for construction of at 
COST OF BUILDING  jeast 800,000 dwelling 
units in each of the next five years, just to take 
up the depression-caused slack and to give the 
country a normal supply of homes. In the pres- 
ent year barely 350,000 dwelling units will be 
built. And with need for new homes is re- 
puted to be a vast amount of private capital 
seeking safe investment and a fair return. A 
Government guarantee would be expected to 
bring out this capital on an interest basis low 
enough to permit 4/2 per cent loans. 

That leaves the question of building costs as 
a stumbling block. 

Studies are under way concerning methods 
that might be used to drive down the cost of 
building materials, and negotiations are to be 
started with building trade labor intended to 
produce some shading of hourly wage rates. 

Taxes. Congress is all set to make some 
changes in the surtax on the retained portion 
of corporation income and in the tax on profits 
from the sale of stocks, bonds and real estate. 


The changes likely to 
be agreed upon in the 
House Ways and Means 
MAY AGREE UPON Committe call for gradu- 
ation of the surtax on the first $25,000 or 
$50,000 of corporation income—to meet objec- 
tion of small corporations—and some easing of 
restrictions about using current income to pay 
off debt. They also call for a change in the 
capital gains tax to permit individuals to off- 
set those gains with losses sustained over a 
period of one or two years. 

But any losses of revenue from these altera- 
tions will be sought elsewhere and thought is 
turning to the idea of a higher base corpora- 
tion income tax for that purpose. 

Wages and Hours. Mr. Roosevelt still is de- 
termined that Congress shall enact a new Fed- 
eral law that provides machinery for putting a 
bottom under wages and a top on hours in the 
interstate industries. 

The Senate already has approved a plan of 
wage and hour control. The House is set to 
give approval once a vote can be had, There is 
every chance that a control law will come out 
of Congress before it goes home. 

But the law that does come out is going to 
be tempered even from that accepted by the 
Senate. And, in the present mood of Govern- 
ment officials administration of a new law 


TAX LEGISLATION: 
CHANGES CONGRESS 


* would be very deliberate and careful in an ef- 


fort not to disrupt industry in any region. 


TIDE OF SPENDING: 4 large segment of 


had a big stake in the 
NOW IN CONGRESS huge Government outlays 


of recent years. 


Now the President is determined to slow 
down that stream of cash. In fulfilling that de- 
termination he faces his most difficult task. The 
reason is that while Congress is in a mood to do 
lip-service to economy its members are under 
strong pressure from every side to vote new and 
bigger appropriations. 

Rising unemployment is causing WPA of- 
ficials already to suggest that the present one 
and one-half billion dollars for work relief will 
not go far enough. A new farm program is 
scheduled to cost at least $200,000,000 and may 
go as high as $500,000,000 if Congressmen have 
their way. Much sentiment exists for a return 
to PWA expenditures. 

If Secretary Morgenthau’s goal of $700,000,000 
in savings is to be realized, President Roosevelt 
will need not only to face down these demanders 


of more spending but must cut into the spend- 


ing now under way. 

Here is the crux of the whole new policy. 

If Government spending is to slow, then pri- 
vate spending must increase or American busi- 
ness men will be squeezed in an extremely un- 
pleasant manner as they have been squeezed in 
periods of recession in the past. Mr. Roosevelt 
is banking on private credit to take over where 
Government credit leaves off. : 

The White House problem is to get Congress 
to go along at this point. 


Congress is expected to 


DEEMED FAVORABLE approval to 
amendments in the Fed- 


TO PRIVATE BUSINESS..a1 Housing Act. de- 


signed to encourage private capital to flow into 
the mortgage markets. 

No new legislation is needed to put the 
RFC back into the business of lending to the 
railroads, since it now has that power and pos- 
sesses about one and a half billion dollars of 
ready credit. The President already has hinted 
broadly that no more Federal Government loans 
and grants are to be available to municipalities 
to build or buy power plants. 

But when it comes to taxes, Congress al- 
most always moves with great deliberation and 
the viewpoints of the Senate and the House 
are divergent. The same is to be true of farm 
legislation with sharp differences of opinion 
that threaten long-drawn-out battles. Delay 
also is in order for the wage and hour bill al- 
though the battle over that legislation already 
has extended over several months. 

OweEN Scott. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


~ 


UO 
An Olive Branch 


For Power Industry 


“Prudent Investment” formula for 
rate basis. Example of the rail- 
roads in the 90’s. Changing ideas 
on rate making. 


Q* industry that could help reprime the busi- 
ness pump with large outlays for plant and 
equipment, every one agrees, is the electric powér- 
industry. 

Expenditures by this industry on improvements 
have been scarcely a third of normal during a 
period of rapidly expanded demand for its prod- 
uct. Inability to attract new investment funds 
at a time of competition and harassment from 
Government is given as the reason. 

It was against this background—with the pros- 
pect that an understanding might release a bil- 
lion dollars annually in new expenditures—that 
President Roosevelt on Nov. 9 offered his terms 
of peace to the power industry. 


Mr. Roosevelt, talking to newspapermen, laid 
down one condition: the utilities, to strengthen 
themselves, must accept the “common-law theory” 
of actual “prudent investment” as the basis for 
valuing their property in determining rates. If. 
the utilities will do that, the President said he saw 
no reason why they should not continue to receive 
from Government the benefits of a prwate mono- 
poly. 


TWO BASES FOR RATES 


But right here, history shows, has been the crux 
of the utility problem through the years. 

The issue has been whether rates should be 
based upon the actual number of dollars pru- 
dently invested in a public utility or on the number 
of dollars it would take to reproduce the property 
of that utility new at the time the rate issue was 
raised. 

Railroads were the object of the first clash in 
the 1890s. They had developed during a post- 
war period of high prices and their development in- 
volved lavish cash outlays. The companies in fix- 
ing rates sought to use what President’ Roosevelt 
calls “common law” or prudent investment theory. 
The Government, however, argued that rates should 
be based on “reproduction cost new.” That was 
because the cost of reproduction, on the basis of 
then existing prices, would have been far less than 
the railroads actually spent. 


The Supreme Court met this issue in the case 
of Smythe vs. Ames, in 1897. In a decision re- 
affirmed many time since the Court held that in 
rate making not one, but many factors should be 
considered. Those factors are: First, original cost 
of construction; second, the amount later spent 
in improvements; third, the market value of stocks 
and bonds; fourth, present as compared with 
Original cost; fifth, probable earning capacity; 
sixth, operating expenses. 

It was on the basis of this compromise decision 
that the electric power industry grew and that its 
rates were based. The Government since has con- 
tended that the formula of the court permitted 
watering of the capital structure for rate making 
purposes. 


BACK TO 1890 FORMULA 


Now Mr. Roosevelt has come back to a formula 
which the Government opposed back in the 1890s 
when railroads wanted to fix rates on the basis of 
“prudent investment.” He thinks that the Court 
should change its mind about the factors going into 
consideration of rates and that the rule should call 
for a fair return on the number of dollars actually 
invested on a wise basis in the utility property, 
not on the basis of an investment that may have 
been unwisely made in a period of competition to 
acquire properties. 

The President’s view is that if the utilities would 
accept these terms then there would be little incen- 
tive for municipalities to go into the power busi- 
ness and the Federal Government would be less 
interested in pushing its power plans. 

Whether the private utilities will consider the 
President’s formula as a basis for attempting a 
meeting of minds has not been revealed as yet. 

But the past week saw a unanimous Circuit Court 
of Appeals decision upholding the utility holding 
company law, accompanied by a reassuring state- 
ment from the chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission administering that law, and a 
broad hint from the White House that an agree- 
ment between the industry and the Government 
might be possible. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


ALFRED REEVES, General Manager, Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association: There is need for a 
Square deal for management, as well as for the 
workers, if the motor industry is to enjoy another 
good year. . . . Conditions in our industry have 
been far better than in most others, with wage 
scales substantially above the average. 

During the first half of the year, American au- 
tomobiles for the second time were No. 1 export 
product, with cotton second, although competition 
becomes keener as the European production, some 
of it said to be government subsidized, will this 
year reach 1,300,000 units. 

While we have had some slow-down in buying, 
our economists insist that general business funda- 
mentals are sound, with higher wages and more 
leisure for the workers; with high farm prices; 
with 29,000,000 vehicles registered, providing a re- 
newal demand for at least four million; a truck 
field that continues to expand and with exports 
increasing and labor conditions improving. 

We are still marketing an article of universal de- 
sire, the manufacture and use of which creates 
business for many industries. Above all, our in- 
dustry continues to recognize that the customer 
alone is king and makes every effort to meet his 
requirements in car and price. 

‘(From an address before the Detroit Rotary Club, 
10.) 
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The Outflow of Gold: Its Meaning to America 


Ul + 


Reversal of trend and its 
causes. Dollar devaluation 
reports. Fears of new de- 
pression. 


OR four years the $35 an ounce 
price for goid offered by the 
United States Treasury was the 
highest in the world. Now Europe 
has topped that price for the yellow 
metal. 

As a result, gold flowed from this 
country last week for the first time 
since March 2, 1936. 

On the S. S. Normandie when it 
sailed from New York was $10,250,000 
of gold for France. 

On the S S. Aquitania when |: 
sailed from New York was $5,000,000 
of gold for England. 


MONEY PACT A FACTOR 


The two shipments represent 
transactions of stabilization 
funds carried out under the Tri- 
partite Monetary Agreement, signed 
a year ago. 


The primary reason for the ship-’ 


ments was the revival of European 
hoarders’ demand for gold. 

Why the sudden resumption of 
hoarding in Europe? 

That question for the time beings 
finds Federal officials puzzled for an 
answer. 

Accepted as the most plausible ex- 
planation is the report that Eu- 
ropeans are giving credence to 
rumors that this country again may 
devalue the dollar, thus raising the 
price of gold. 

When prices were at rock bottom 


+ acting on the theory that 


 ernmental 


back in 1933, the gold price was 


raised in order to increase com- 
modity and security prices and to 
stimulate exports of those American 
commodities which have a world 
market. 

The rumors of another increase in 
the value of gold received little ac- 
eeptance in American financial cen- 
ters but Europeans apparently are 
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ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


Visit the land of the sun—the healthful 
Southwest. Go the direct low-altitude 
routefrom Chicago. Three fine trains daily. 


Gelden State Limited —De lure, All- 


of the fascist bloc, 


Pullman, luxury train. Observation, club- | 


lounge cars—valet— barber— maid— bath. 
Apache — Standard and tourist Pullmans; 
chair cars; free pillows; economy meals. 
Californian — Economy -Luxury train with 
tourist Pullman and de luxe chair cars. 
Car for women and children — stewardess - 
nurse service—economy meals. 


Also through service daily from St. Louis, | 


Minneapolis - St. Paul and Memphis. 
Low Winter Fares — Ask for details. 


w.J. LEAHY 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Istand Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rock 


Island 


if the 
United States used dollar devalua- 
tion as a “shot in the arm.’ for busi- 
ness four years ago it may do it 
again. 


NEW DEPRESSION FEARED 

A second explanation accepted in 
some quarters is that Europeans 
fear the United States is at the be- 
ginning of a major economic depres- 
sion and of a long-range cycle which 
eventually will result in a deprecia- 
tion of the currency as a result of 
the large national debt. 


Still another explanation is that 
Europeans are hoarding gold be- 
cause they believe their own govern- 
ments are likely to offer a premium 
for it or that internal developments 


+ private balances in October was the # announced that additional gold im- 
repatriation of French funds which | ports would be placed ‘n an inac- 


may make it profitable for them to | 


hold gold. 


All these explanations, it is 
pointed out, add up to the theory 
that the price of gold is likely to 
remain at present levels or to go 
higher and that it is a good gamble 
to buy gold at this time. 


DEPRECIATION “UNLIKELY” 


Recent moves of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to reassure business and 
the decision to renounce large-scale 
pump-priming, officials point out, 
make further depreciation of the 
dollar extremely unlikely. By such 
a move this country, these officials 
say, would only be letting itself in 
for more grief because of domestic 
complications and a tremendous re- 
sumption of the inflow of gold. 


The second and more pessimistic 
explanation of European gold hoard- 
ing finds little support among gov- 
forecasters of business 
trends. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its forecast of 1938 
trends recently pointed out that, al- 
though national income may be 
lower next year, business will im- 
prove in the latter half of the year. 


The third explanation, its pro- 
ponents say, is supported by recent 
world developments. Strengtheninz 
it is contenaed, 
and the likelihood of additional 
heavy outlays for armament all have 
caused fear among Europeans that 
overwhelming debt structures may 
be increased to the point of partial 
repudiation and monetary deprecia- 
tion. 


DROP IN GOLD IMPORTS 


The decline in the gold inflow to 
this country is discussed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in its November 
bulletin. 


“While in the second quarter of 
this year the increase in the coun- 
try’s monetary gold stock,” said the 
Reserve Board, “including that from 
domestic production and from im- 
ports, was at the rate of about $60,- 
000,000 a week, end in the third 
quarter at the rare of $30,000,000 a 
week, by the midcle of October the 
growth from foreign sources had 
largely ceased: 

“Purchases and sales of American 
securities by foreigners played little 
part in the movement. 


off the Rocket: 


“A ‘actor in the withdrawals of 


(ne demand for products of Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, a National Steel 
unit, has resulted in plant additions which will 
increase production nearly 50 per cent. Included 
in these new facilities are one of the largest blast 
furnaces ever built, four open hearth furnaces, 
and 130 modern coke ovens. Great Lakes, 
youngest large producer in the industry, keeps 
its operations keyed to today’s tempo—meets 
the exact need of its customers, swiftly and effec- 
tively, with steel of the highest possible quality. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


OwNING Oreratinc—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 

Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michiran; 

Hanna Iron Ore Company. Cleveland, Ohio: The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. 1., and Detroit, Michigan 


followed 
France. 
ever, have also moved 
countries. 
appears to have been in part a con- 


the local elections in | 
Substantial amounts, how- 
to other 
The outward movement 


Jr.. has 


tive fund where they would have no | 
inflationary effect on bank reserves. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, 
that gold exports will come from the 


announced 


if the hoarding Is purely a psycho- 
logical reaction to the business re- 
cession in this country and the drop 
in securities prices, not only :n 
America but in other parts of the 
world, it may be purely a temporary 
phenomenon. 

In that case, officials point out, it 
might not be surprising for foreign 
investors soon to start buying Amer- 
ican securities to take advantage o0* 
present price levels thus causing re- 
newal of the gold inflow. 


Just now the whole situation is 
perplexing to the officials whose duty 


it is to keep tab on international! de- 
velopments. 
GLENN NIXON. 


Security Issues 


NATIONAL INVESTORS CORPORATION, New 


York, $28,750,000 of $1 par capital stock 


| to be offered at market. 


be used for investment. Underwriters 
to be named by amendment. 
MASSACHUSETTS INVESTORS TRUST, Bos- 
ton, $42,440,000 of shares of beneficial 
interest at market. Proceeds to be 
used for investment. Massachusetts 
Distributors, Inc., underwriter. 


Proceeds to 


CANADIAN GOLD MINES 


Latest Map and Analysis of the 

| MALARTIC 
GOLD AREA 

forwarded _ won request. 


BRI DGER: WaAverly 3461 
~ HEVENOR&G 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


60 KING STREET W. - TORONTO 
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sequence of the fact that foreign 
balances here had grown to ab- 
normal volume when gold dishoard- 
ing was at its height during the 
Spring.” 


EFFECT ON AMERICA 


Just how does the outflow of gold 
affect the United States? 


The outflow of gold should reduce, 
or at least hold down, the public 
debt. To understand why this is 
true, it is necessary to remember 
what happened when gold was pour- 
ing into this country. 

When the Treasury was buying 
gold, under its pian for creating an 
“inactive gold fund,” it had to bor- 
row funds to pay for it. In other 
words, new Government securities 
were issued, although not earmarked 
for that purpose. The securities 
were an addition to the rublic debt, 
although a gross rather than a nei 
addition since the gold was there as 
collateral againSt the securities. 


Now that the Treasury is selling 
gold, it can use the proceeds to re- 


tire a corresponding amount of the | 


public , not renew se- 
curities as they fall due. Or the pro- 
ceeds can be used for current ex- 
penses, thus eliminating some need 
for additional borrowing. 

Until December, 1936, the gold im- 
ported into this country went di- 
rectly into bank reserves, thus 
helping to increase them to what 


was believed to be a danger point. 


Hence, in that month the Treasury 


same fund. Thus, as long as the 
$1,257,000.000 inactive gold fund lasts, 
the exports of gold will have no ef- 
fect on business in this country ex- 
cept to the extent of the possible re- 
duction of the public debt through 
the-decrease in the fund. 


Conceivably, the outflow of gold 
from this country might reach large 
proportions. 


PROBLEM OF “HOT MONEY” 

Foreign short-term balances in 
this country. it is estimated, total 
approximaicly two billion dollars. 
A few years ago about three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars was con- 
sidered a normal total for such 
funds. Thus there are more than a 
billion dollars of short term balances 
which might be regarded as “hot 
money” which readily could be taken 
from the United States. 


Also, there are the foreign funds 
which are in speculative investments 
in this country which might be 
liquidated. 

Consequently the removal of “hot 
money” might mean unsettlement in 
security ana commodity prices as 
well as instability in foreign ex- 
change rates. 


THE ULTIMATE EFFECT 

There is no clear indication of 
what ultimate effect the increase in 
gold hoarding may have. 

It might result in a comparatively 
long-term movement of gold out of 
this country. 

Or what is considered more likely, 


@ DETAILED knowledge of a large part of the 
great New York State market is a natural asset of 
the Marine Midland banks with offices in 31 cities 
and towns. Marine Midland banks have served 
their communities for an average of over 50 


years. Their counsel can be unusually helpful. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


Im NEW YORE CITY 
OSWEGO 


BUFFALO 
LACKAWANNA 
LOCKPORT... TONAWANDA ‘WEBSTER 
N. TONAWANDA CORINTH. | AVON 
F.ALRORA ELMIRA. PALMYRA 


BA 


BINGHAMTON 
MEDINA 


Address inquiries fo Marine Midland Trust Company, 
All Marine Midland banks are Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TROY ROCHESTER 
JAMESTOWN |. WATERTOBN 
MIDDLEPORT 


MALONE 


NIAGARA FALLS 
BATAVIA 
ALBION... JOHNSON CITY 
CORTLAND. SNYDER. ALEXANDRIA BAY 
-NYACK. .ENDICOTT.. SODUS 


NYC, or to Marine Trust-Company, Buffalo, 


Everybody’s 


‘Business 


Unreasonable Fluctuations 
of Security Prices 


To banish depressions forey 
by preventing “sudden and un- 
reasonable fluctuations of security 


prices,"’ was one of the avowed 
aims of Congress in enacting the 


Securities Exchange Act of 1934; 


Practically out of a clear sky, 

a twenty-five billion dollar de- 

cline has taken place in the last 

three months inthe value of stocks 

listed on the New York Stock 
_ Exchange alone. 


These figures do not include 
the additional shrinkage of values 
of securities listed on other 
national securities exchanges, or 
those securities traded in the 
over-the-counter markets. 


More than ten million families 
own the securities which have 
suffered this drastic shrinkage. 


In addition, savings banks, life 


and fire insurance companies, 


has pu it Chis way 


The Goal of our Engineers 
is to Help our Customers Use 
as Few Pounds of Aluminum as possible 


Epigrams are dangerous as statements 
of industrial policy. But this paradox 
happens to be a true description of our 
program of engineering cooperation. 
kiveryone who makes use of alumi- 
num (or any other material) wants to 
use the least amount which will serve 
the desired purpose. That is good en- 
gineering, good design, and good business. 


35 INSTEAD OF 40 


For example. John Doe sees a market for 
a really light wheelbarrow. Naturally 
he considers aluminum. He estimates 
that by using forty pounds of alumi- 
num he can cut the weight of ordinary 
Wheelbarrows in half. 

But if, by advice in the matter of 
design and the right alloy to use, we 
show him how to make his wheelbarrow 
with only thirty-five pounds of alumi- 
num instead of forty, we have helped 


him make a still better barrow. That 
will be a benefit to the user. It will 
mean more business for Mr. Doe. And 
for us. it will create a new customer for 
aluminum where none existed before. 

Two engineering programs combine 
to provide this service to users. Both 
are as old as the aluminum industry. 

One program continually seeks new 
alloys of aluminum. Alloys are made by 
combining just the proper amount of 
other metals with aluminum, and the 
number of possible combinations is large. 
Every alloy differs in important proper- 
tics from all other alloys, and has the 
ability to perform better under a given 
set of conditions than any other material. 

In fifty years of research we have 
developed a large, related family 
of such alloys. The ultimate pur- 
pose of these alloys is to enable the 
John Does to use 35, instead of 40, 


SOME OF THE POINTS OF INTEREST 


ALONG THE ROADS TO 


A ¢ 
a 


Each alloy of aluminum is 4 road to lightness No road can touch every 


interest properties. Notice how misma vaty Can you tell why Alloy 


HOW SIX ALLOYS COMPARE. 


-in four out of many 


_roints OF INTEREST TO USERS 


COMPANY 


OF 


pounds of aluminum on their barrows. 

The other program seeks to make 
sure that John Doe uses the right alloy, 
and uses it in the most economical way. 
The practical knowledge of our engi- 
neers is placed at his disposal. If help 
in design is welcome, or assistance with 
manufacturing problems is required, 
where should a user find better help 
than among the men who have made the 
usefulness of aluminum their life work? 


HELP FOR MOTHER N. 


Nature made aluminum light. Research 
has made it strong by creating alloys. 
Engineers have made it useful by show- 
ing where and how to employ these 
alloys most’ effectively. 

The increasing usefulness of alumi- 
num is a direct reflection of this con- 
tinued program of helping customers 
use. less aluminum. 


AMERICA 


commercial banks and other in- 
stitutions hold many billions of 
dollars of listed securities. 


The present serious reversal 
in the welfare of so many Ameri- 
can families is clearly a matter of 
broad public concern, and not a 
minor misfortune toa few wealthy 
people. It is clear that the securi- 
ties market is everybody's 


business. 


No one in the financial dis- 
tricts of America—and you will 


find these centers even in Cities 
of moderate size—advocates the 


repeal of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934. 


Congress assembles today for 
an emergency session. We urge 
Congress, government officials, 
business executives, labor leaders 


and laymen to call for a re- 


examination of the wisdom of 
the rules and regulations which 
have increased rather than re- 
duced the violence of security 
price fluctuations. We urge a 
review of such measures as the 
capital gains tax, undistributed 
profits tax and restrictions of 
securities purchases and sales by 
corporation officials. 


When markets cannot absorb 
moderate selling, and the col- 
lapse in values undermines the 
nation’s business structure, itthen 
becomes everybody's business. 


This is the third of a serie: of editorials. Reprints of all 
may be had upon request to 42 Wall Street, N.Y. G 


FRAZIER JELKE & CO. 


November 14, 1937 


ORIENT 


BLUE RIBBON SPEED 
Canadian Pacific liners hold 
all records to and from the 
Orient . . . 10 days direct 
to Japan by Empress of 
Asta or Empress of Russia, 
Or 3 days more via Hono- 
lulu by Empress of Japan, 
fastest liner on the Pacific, 
or _ ess of Canada. Sail- 
ings from Vancouver and 
Victoria to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Or, 
connect at Honolulu from 
California ports. See your 
OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: C. E. PHELPS, 14th 


N. W., Washington, D. C, 
NAtiona! 4235 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public ocinion should be enlightened.” 


Vol. 5, No. 46 November 15, 1937 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


New Capitalism has come to take its place. 
The dealer of the cards is still President 
Roosevelt, but the shuffle puts the play in the 
hands of American business. 

We are passing through a fateful period of transition— 
the ending of one epoch and the beginning of another. 

It is not a time for pettiness or the emotions of pre- 
judice. Each side in our class war must suppress its hates. 
The common foe of both is here again—depression. An 
era of cooperation between government and business has 
been initiated by the President himself. Business men 
must meet these overtures more than half way—they have 
no other choice in the common interest. 

Some day it will be written that the eve of Armistice 
Day, 1937, was a historic moment. For the address de- 
livered by the Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen. 
thau, Jr., was like the blowing of taps to an orgy of gov- 
ernment spending and the sounding of farewell to the ad- 
ve .urous econom cs of yesterday. 

\/hat! 7s brought about this cnange? What argument 
hos prevailed? What new counsels have been introduced? 
None but the age-old mobilization of facts before which 
theories an fetiches vanish like dank snow on the moist 
streets of life. 


ALARM SIGNALS Facts are more powerful then 


stump speeches or election re- 


IN THE SLUMP turns. The business curve started 


7 ) down early this year. The pace 
O* BUSINESS became accelerated. The stock 


market soon reflected the decline in earnings. Panic 
seized business men. Retrenchment followed with fever- 
ish excitement and then finally the Administration came 
face to face with the prospect of an economic depression 
of terrible proportions. | 

What has been defeated, however, is not the worthy 
purposes that motivated the New Deal of 1933 but the 

_ optimistic illusion that government credit was inexhausti- 
bie and that paper dollars could maintain their purchasing 
power by some fiat from on high. 

The objectives remain. There are some amongst us 
who would do nothing to improve the lot of human beings 
by government intervention. ‘There are some amongst us 
who would endeavor to do too much. But there can be no 
just dissent from the proposition that the preservation of 
our social order is more important than blind devotion to 
formula for formula’s sake. 

It has always been sound Americanism and it always 
will be to use the full powers of government to preserve 
the nation in an emergency. It is only when such emer- 
gency has passed or when the legislative artifices have 
failed that questionings properly arise as to the wisdom of 
continuance of methods which inevitably cannot succeed. 


NEW APPRO ACH For nearly four years on this 


page and e:sewhere in the press 
TO PROBLEMS of the country and in legislative 


BE ING AD OPTED halls, the full force of an earnest 
has been registered 


against unsound economics, against excessive paternal- 
ism, and against government by fad or whim. 

Today when the follies of quack remedies are plain to 
be seen, we are happily refreshed by a public announce- 
ment from the Secre.ury of the Treasury that private 
capital must now takg up the race. 

Let us quote exactly from Mr. Morgenthau’s statement 
—the finest summation, by the way of the desirable op- 
erations of present day capitalism that has been made in 
a long time: 


“The basic nee { today is to foster the full applica- 
tion of the driving force of private capital. We want 
to see capital go into the productive channels of pri- 
vate industry. We want to see private business ex- 
pand. We believe that much of the remaining unem- 
p-oyment will disappear as private capital funds are 
increasingly employed in productive enterprises. 
We believe that one of the most important ways of 
achieving these ends at this time is to continue prog- 
ress toward « balance of the federal budget.” | 
The Secretary has stated a philosophy that accords 
wrol'y with tour years of reiterated argument in these 
columns. There is quite naturally skepticism here and 
there as to whether Mr. Morgenthau reflects the Presi- 
dent's view. Such a testimonial to orthodoxy comes too 
suddenly perhaps to be given its full weight. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Morgenthau does not stand alone. Every 
evidence points to the turn of the tide. 

For more than a week now the President in his con- 
ferences with the press, with business men, with econ- 


b =TW DEALISM—as we have known it—is over. 
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omists and advisers of his own administration has shown 
a deliberate concentration on what may be termed a new 
approach. Perhaps it should be called a changed ap- 
proach. For there is nothing new in the doctrine of a re- 
awakened capitalism. 

Mr. Roosevelt will not be forgiven his ventures in gov- 
ernment competition with business, his excursions into 
the realm of judicial controversy, or his passion for cen- 
tralized power. But he cannot be denied a certain logic of 
events in.a distraught world, a philosophy that insists 
democracy can discipline itself voluntarily by enlightened 
opinion. 

The demand of the hour is for cooperation. By that 
word is not meant more words, more speeches, more ex: 
hortations—but action that puts the “driving force of 
private capital” into the “productive channels of private 
industry.” 


MOBILIZATION The formula? The method? 


it is opening up to view in every 
OF CREDIT IS problem that needs government 
A BASIC NEED encouragement. Thus there are 

two basic principles which have 
characterized the ending of every depression and the be- 
ginning of every recovery that man hasever known. One 
principle is to spend in aid of the starving citizenry. The 
other is to lend in aid of the producing groups. 

Spending has stimulated consumer industries but it has 
not given permanent impetus to the durable goods in- 
dustries. 

It is no reflection on the fine groups of American busi- 
ness men and financial managers that private capital does 
not possess the facilities as yet to carry on an era of real 
business expansion. Government regulation has come 
with such force, and government burdens of taxation have 
imposed such heavy drains, that private capital needs 
more than ever the cooperative hand of an intelligently 
managed government to accumulate capital again. 

There is, to be sure, no dearth of money or deposits in 
the banks. But there is a distinct lack of facilities for the 
mobilization of capital and its proper distribution to busi- 
nesses, small as well as large. Studies in the formation of 
capital will confirm the fact that a relatively small amount 
of money constitutes the capital of investmerit banking 
houses in America and that for the flotation of small 
capital loans there exist almost no facilities at all. 


CONSTRUCTIVE The need of an intermediate 


credit system has never been 


OPPORTUNITIES more strikingly illustrated than 
AWAIT CAPITAL today. In the field of housing 


and remodelling of homes, gov- 
ernment has played a constructive role. It has not granted 
subsidies to residence owners but it has provided a scheme 
of self-insurance of mortgages at a cost that has stimu- 
lated lending and building. | 
The banks of the nation generally have approved the 
plan. It can be extended. It means the application of the 
theory of diversified risk, the principle of insurance. It 
can be used in fostering the construiction of small plants 
and buildings to replace the obsolete and depreciated 
structures of hundreds of communities. 


The tasks of private capital are numerous. Shortages 


have arisen in the last five years that cry out to be filled. 
Light machinery that needs replacement, buildings that 
need repair, new enterprises that require better ware- 
houses, larger plants and better systems of distribution by 
truck, by freight, by ship. 


Until we begin to examine, for instance, the enormous 


field of construction to accomplish which the utilities have 
for one reason or another been unable to raise the money 
they need, we do not realize that private capital can double 
and treble the biggest years of government “pump-prim:- 
ing” of the epoch just ended. 


REFORMS WERE = Unhappily business is not as 


well organized as its opponents so 


DEMANDED BUT often imply. I have lamented be- 
WENT TOO FAR fore the passing of the framework 


of the NRA, its code authorities 
and associations, through which better planning for busi- 
ness might have been attained. A constitutional measure 
revising NRA could have been formulated in May, 1935. 
Today labor marches to achieve its own objectives often 
without regard to the economic cost. Had the code au- 
thorities remained it might have been possible to deal, in- 
dustry by industry, with the question of costs, bringing to 
bear the pressure of central statistical boards to answer 
the arbitrary demands of union groups possessing a 
monopoly of control. 


THE END OF AN EPOCH 


“Deficit Spending’ Is Over— The Administration Turns the New Deal Cards Back to the 
Pack For Another Shuffle—Responsibility of Business Men Increases as 
New Capitalism Challenges Their Intelligence and Ingenuity 


Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


I cannot but feel that some mechanism for the mobiliza- 
tion of private capital is essential te the development of 
New Capitalism. 

We cannot tolerate monopély or cartels but we can de- 
vise associations for the efimination of waste, the stand. | : 
ardization of trade practices, and the removal of those de- | 
vices which all too often permit the price range to get be- | 
yond the consumer’s reach. 

Capitalism has made mistakes. It has pursued its own 
ways largely because the business cycle had not for thirty- 
five vears turned downward with such severe deflation as 
we witnessed from 1929 to 1933. Nor has capitalism been 
astute with respect to an international economy. It 
has locked itself behind high tariffs and special favors. It 
has been an inefficient capitalism. When our government 
started to regulate capitalism, drastic reform went char- 
acteristically to the extremes—almost destroying al- 
together the morale and incentive of the private enter- 
priser in America. 

It behooves us then not to turn in utter scorn from 
everything said in the last four years on the subject of 
social responsibility. The employer who coldly turned his 
workmen to the breadlines rather than cut a dividend may 
have followed the hard business sense of his ancestors but 
he was at the same time cutting down the purchasing 
power of his own customers. 

We know that America cannot succeed unless the wages 
of its workers are adequate to sustain a decent standard 
of living. We know, too, that industrial expansion cannot 
be allowed to drift in hit-or-miss fashion from one business 
cycle to another without some effort on the part of gov- 
ernment to press its measures of prevention. 


SHOULD APPLY Government possesses extraor- 


dinary facilities for fact-finding 


SPIRIT OF TRUE and disinterested research. Gov- 
COOPERATION ernment as a mediating influence 


in disputes is invaluable but even 
more so is government important as the clearing house of 
information essential to the development of volume in 
both our domestic and foreign markets. | 

There is, of course, always the danger of centralization 
of power and there is always the temptation of political 
bureaucracy to set up “master minds” to do that which no 
finite beings should really dare to undertake. The control 
of the every-day lives of 130,000,000 persons, the care- 
ful and minute manipulation of industrial and business 
mechanisms, is not possible under democracy. This im- 
poses on New Capitalism the responsibility for providing 
certain self-controls which may permit government objec- 
tives for the common good to mesh with business objec- 
tives for private gain. | 

Without the capitalistic system of profits and losses, 
there can be no adequate revenues to balance budgets. 

Without the capitalistic system, moreover there can be 
no consistent and enduring scheme of job creation. 

But it is also true that preoccupation on the part of 
business men has left us with many unsolved problems 
and that these will commend themselves more readily to 
solution if a spirit of true cooperation between govern- 
ment and business can be fostered in the new epoch. 


GRAVE SOCIAL One of the principal faults of 


the American business man of to- 


NEEDS HAVE day—it will not be true of the col- 
TO BE FACED lege man of tomorrow—is his 


habit of superficiality. Some busi- 
ness men are content with brief snatches of knowledge 
culled here and there on the run—digests of fragmentary 
information taken from trade journals or headlines. 
Others really read and study and take seriously the obli- 
gation to be informed. 

If American business is alert to its newly imposed re- 
sponsibility, if American business can view broadly the 
facts of our social life, if American business can grasp the 
opportunity formally given by a reform President who 
must want more than anything else to prevent a collapse 
of capitalism—for with such collapse would go his own | 
humiliating failure in history—then and then alone can 
we look forward to a future of genuine prosperity. 

Government must do its part—it must become again the 
spokesman for all groups rather than class groups. When 
we unite the energies of business and government, we can 
visualize an America grown triumphant by the force of 
her own self-discipline, emerging from the morass of 
world disorder and world despair a stronger and better 
democracy—the beacon light of a New Capitalism and a 
new civilization. | 
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